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MECHANICS  HALL,  BOSTON 

Sunday  Afternoon,  Oct.  24th,  1926 

at  3.15 

INITIAL  CONCERT 

BOSTON 

PHILHARMONIC 

ORCHESTRA 

ETHEL  LEGINSKA,  Conductor 

PROGRAM 

0 


Weber . Overture  to  “Oberon” 

Beethoven . Symphony  No.  5,  Opus  67 


I  Allegro  con  brio 
II  Andante  con  moto 

III  Allegro  (Scherzo) 

IV  Allegro  Maestoso,  Presto 


Peterka . . Prelude,  Opus  8,  “Triumph  of  Life’' 

(First  time  in  America) 

Liszt . Hungarian  Fantasia 

For  pianoforte  and  orchestra 
Ethel  Leginska  at  the  piano  and  conducting 

Wagner . Overture  to  “Tannhauser” 

Knabe  Piano 


A.  H.  Handley,  Manager,  162  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
Chester  I.  Campbell,  Treasurer,  Park  Square  Building,  Boston 

Tickets  for  all  concerts  now  at  Steinert  Hall 

SECOND  CONCERT,  NEXT  SUNDAY  AT  3.15 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

By  A.  H.  MEYER 


Overture  to  “Oberon”.. . Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  Germany,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  6,  1826) 

“Oberon,”  which  bears  the  subtitle,  “The  Elf-King,”  was  literally 
Weber’s  “swan  song.”  Says  Henry  E.  Krehbiel  in  “Famous  Composers 
and  their  Works”:  “The  vital  forces  were  rapidly  leaving  Weber’s  frail 
body.  For  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  completion  of  ‘Euryanthe’  he 
composed  nothing.  .  .  .  Charles  Kemble  in  1824,  stimulated  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  ‘Der  Freischiitz’  in  London,  commissioned  him  to  compose  an  opera 
in  English  for  Covent  Garden.  .  .  .  Weber  agreed  to  compose  an  opera 
and  produce  it  in  person  for  an  honorarium  of  1000  pounds.  While  the 
negotiations  were  in  progress  he  consulted  his  physician,  who  told  him  the 
acceptance  of  the  commission  would  bring  about  his  death  in  a  few  months, 
or  even  weeks,  whereas  a  year’s  respite  from  all  work  in  Italy  would  pro-^ 
long  his  life  five  or  six  years.  The  sum  was  large  and  Weber’s  mind 
had  been  haunted  by  the  apprehension  of  leaving  his  wife  and  children  un¬ 
provided  for.  He  decided  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  welfare  of  his  family, 
and  accepted  the  commission.  .  .  The  subject  agreed  on  was  ‘Oberon.’ 
As  a  preparation,  the  dying  composer  learned  English.  The  first  two  acts 
of  the  book  came  into  his  hands  on  January  18,  the  third  on  February  1, 
1825.  He  began  work  at  once  but  suspended  it  in  order  to  take  the  waters 
at  Ems  during  the  summer.  He  resumed  work  in  the  fall  and  completed 
the  overture,  which,  in  the  usual  manner  of  composers,  he  composed  last, 
in  London,  on  April  29,  1826.  He  had  reached  the  city  a  week  before. 
.  ...  No  time  was  wasted  in  beginning  the  preparations  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  ‘Oberon,’  nor,  indeed,  was  there  any  time  to  waste.  He  super¬ 
intended  sixteen  rehearsals,  and  conducted  the  first  performance  on  April 
12,  1826.  It  was  his  last  triumph;  Weber  conducted  twelve  perform¬ 
ances  according  to  contract,  took  part  in  a  few  concerts  .  .  .  and  then  in 
feverish  anxiety  to  see  his  family  again,  began  preparations  for  his  re¬ 
turn  journey. 

The  plot  of  “Oberon”  is  cast  in  Fairyland.  Oberon  has  quarrelled 
with  Titania,  his  queen,  who  is  willing  to  make  up  with  him  only  when 
he  shall  find  two  lovers  who  will  be  true  to  each  other  through  thick  and 
thin.  Oberon  shows  Sir  Huon  a  vision  of  Rezia,  gives  him  his  magic 
horn,  and  transports  him  to  Bagdad.  Huon  promptly  carries  Rezia  away. 
They  are  shipwrecked  on  a  desert  island.  Pirates  sell  Rezia  to  the  Emir 
of  Tunis.  Fairies  whisk  Huon  to  the  harem  of  the  Emir  to  search  for 
Rezia.  But  the  Emir  condemns  the  two  to  be  burned  alive.  Sir  Huon 
blows  his*  horn,  Oberon  rescues  him.  And  both  couples  are  happy. 

Oberon’s  horn-call,  played  ever  so  softly,  begins  the  overture.  Fairy 
strings  respond.  Call  and  response  are  repeated.  Sprightly  flutes  and 
clarinets  show  the  fairies  in  action.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  de¬ 
velops  three  themes.  First  there  is  a  theme  characteristic  of  the  nimble 
bustle  of  fairyland.  After  the  horn  call  and  sprightly  flutes  re-appear, 
comes  the  second  theme,  taken  from  the  song  of  the  enraptured  Huon  just 
after  he  has  seen  the  vision  of  Rezia.  This  leads  into  a  third  theme  of 
dance-like,  jubilant  character. 


MECHANICS  HALL,  BOSTON 

NEXT  SUNDAY’S  PROGRAM 

Sunday  Afternoon,  October  31st,  1926  at  3.15 

BOSTON  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

ETHEL  LEGINSKA,  Conductor 

Madame  Charles  Cahier,  Contralto 
Assisting  Artist 

Erich  Korngold 

Suite,  Incidental  Music  to  “Much  Ado  about  Nothing” 
(First  Performance) 


Gustav  Mahler . Die  Lieder  eines  fahrenden  Gesellen 

Ethel  Leginska . Three  Nursery  Rhymes 


(a)  Sleep,  Baby  Sleep 

(b)  Three  Mice  Went  into  a  Hole  to  Spin 

(c)  Old  King  Cole 

Madame  Cahier 

Anton  Dvorak . New  World  Symphony 


Madame  Charles  Cahier,  contralto,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  American  artists.  A  daughter  of  General  L.  N.  Walker,  a 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  she  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
After  preliminary  study  in  this  country  she  went  abroad  to  study  with 
Jean  de  Reszke.  Her  first  debut  abroad  was  as  Orfeo  in  “Orfeo  and 
Euridice”  by  Gluck  at  the  Nice  Opera  House,  France.  Altogether,  Mme. 
Cahier  has  appeared  in  thirty-two  different  roles,  which  she  sings  equally 
well  in  Italian,  French,  and  German.  Mme.  Cahier  is  known  as  the  song- 
interpreter  par  excellence,  and  the  only  American  artist  who  has  had 
twenty-two  consecutive  seasons  in  Europe  in  operatic  roles  and  on  the 
concert  platform. 


In  announcing  our  future  activities  we  are  glad  to  say  that  at 
an  early  concert,  Emma  Roberts,  contralto,  is  to  appear,  likewise  Rafael 
Diaz,  one  of  the  leading  tenors  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Opera. 
Another  soloist  will  be  Heinrich  Gebhard,  who  will  play  the  piano  part  of 
his  own  composition,  a  Fantasy  for  Orchestra  and  Piano,  which  received 
its  first  performance  November  12th  and  13th  of  last  year  at  Carnegie 
Hall  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  Willem  Mengelberg, 
conducting.  Alfredo  Casella,  the  famous  Italian  pianist,  composer  and 
conductor,  is  also  to  appear  as.  soloist  in  one  of  his  own  works,  “Scarlat- 
tiana”  for  piano  and  orchestra.  Carlos  Salzedo,  the  celebrated  harpist  and 
composer  is  to  perform  one  of  his  latest  compositions  for  harp  and  or¬ 
chestra.  A  number  of  new  compositions  will  receive  their  earliest  Boston 
performances  at  the  hands  of  the  Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra  includ¬ 
ing  “Fantasie  Espagnole”  by  Lord  Berners;  “En  Kerneo”  by  Louis  Viulle- 
min,  as  well  as  many  new  works  by  American  composers. 


Tickets  at  Box  Office  after  Concert 


sody.  In  its  orchestral  form  it  was  written  about  1860  and  published  in 

1863. 

After  three  measures,  horns  at  once  take  up  a  theme  in  characteristic 
Hungarian  rhythm.  The  piano  soon  enters  with  brilliant  passage-work, 
leading  to  another  theme,  slow  and  expressive,  and  much  embellished. 
After  considerable  working  of  these  two  themes  the  piano  introduces  an¬ 
other  “quasi  Tromba,”  with  pizzicato  accompaniment  in  strings.  With 
references  to  other  folk-song  material  this  leads  to  a  grandiose  statement 
of  the  first  theme.  Still  another  theme  of  great  brilliance  for  full  or¬ 
chestra  furnishes  a  contrast.  And  the  work  ends  tumultously  after  a 
broad  statement  of  the  first  theme  by  the  piano. 

Alt  &  31$. 

/J\ 

“Triumph  of  Life,”  a  Rhapsodical  Prelude,  Op.  8 . Rudolf  Peterka 

(Born  in  1894  at  Bruenn) 

Of  a  true  rhapsodic  nature,  this  prelude  is  not  cast  into  any  definite 
form.  It  is  a  series  of  three  climaxes,  each  greater,  more  forceful  than  the 
preceding.  Between  these  climaxes,  quiet,  songful  passages  deliver  their 
lyric  message. 

A  vigorous,  aggressive  passage,  Straussian  in  character,  is  at  once 
developed.  The  string  choir  sings  the  first  episode.  In  it  the  ’cellos  carry 
much  of  the  burden  of  the  melody.  Again  a  climax,  mightier  than  the 
first.  Then  once  more  quiet,  with  a  clarinet  in  a  solo  passage.  Finally, 
the  greatest  climax  of  all  proclaims,  one  may  assume,  “the  triumph  of  life.” 

The  orchestra  is  the  usual  large  Straussian  orchestra  without  the 
special  percussion  instruments  that  composer  often  uses. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Overture  to  “Tannhauser” . Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

“Tannhauser”  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  Wagner’s  works.  In  it,  as  in 
everything  he  wrote,  he  goes  back  to  old  Germanic  legend,  even  to  myth¬ 
ology  for  his  plot. 

The  knight  “Tannhauser”  has  succumbed  to  the  wiles  of  Venus  and 
dwelt  with  her  for  a  year  in  the  Venusberg.  Tiring  of  such  pleasures,  he 
returns  home  to  find  Elizabeth  mourning  for  him.  For  her  hand  he  com¬ 
petes  in  a  tournament  of  song,  the  theme  being  “The  Nature  of  Love.” 
But  he  sings  of  his  love  for  Venus,  is  almost  slain  for  it,  joins  a  band  of 
Pilgrims  to  go  to  Rome  to  seek  forgiveness.  It  is  not  granted,  but  after 
“Tannhauser”  has  returned,  a  miracle — too  late — indicates  his  pardon. 

The  Overture  begins  with  the  beautiful  music  of  the  pilgrims.  After 
a  very  broad  and  stately  repetition  of  this- opening  music  with  accompani¬ 
ment  by  an  agitated  figure  by  instruments  in  the  higher  registers,  the  music 
of  the  Venusberg  abruptly  enters.  Various  phases  of  the  Venus  music  lead 
to  the  grandiose  Hymn  to  Venus,  the  hymn  that  “Tannhauser”  sings 
in  the  song-contest.  The  earlier  Venus  music  returns,  only  to  give  way 
to  a  magnificent,  climactic  statement  of  the  music  of  the  pilgrims. 

Liszt  has  said  of  the  overture  that  it  is  a  poem  on  the  same  subject 
as  the  opera  and  equally  comprehensive. 


Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Opus  67 . Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770(?);  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

None  of  his  works  more  truly  represent  the  man  Beethoven  than  the 
Fifth  Symphony.  What  manner  of  man,  then,  was  Beethoven?  Carlyle’s 
“He  is  of  the  earth,  but  his  thoughts  are  of  the  stars”  has  been  felicitously 
applied  to  him.  Berlioz  has  written  concerning  this  symphony:  “The 
symphony  in  C  minor  appears  to  me  to  be  the  direct  and  unmixed  product 
of  the  genius  of  its  author,  the  development  of  his  most  individual  mind. 
His  secret  sorrows,  his  fits  of  rage  or  depresson,  his  visions  by  night,  and 
his  dreams  of  enthusiasm  by  day,  form  the  subject  of  the  work;  while  the 
forms  of  both  melody  and  harmony,  of  rhythm  and  instrumentation,  are 
as  essentially  new  and  original  as  they  are  powerful  and  noble.”  Men¬ 
delssohn  thus  reports  a  visit  with  Goethe:  “He  (Goethe)  did  not  wish  to 
hear  anything  of  Beethoven,  but  I  told  him  that  I  would  not  let  him  off, 
and  played  the  first  part  of  the  C  minor  symphony.  It  seemed  to  have  a 
singular  effect  on  him.  At  first  he  said:‘This  causes  no  emotion,  nothing 
but  astonishment.  It  is  grandiose.’  He  continued  grumbling  in  this  way, 
and  after  a  long  pause  began  again:  ‘It  is  very  grand,  wildly  mad;  it 
makes  one  fear  that  the  house  is  about  to  fall  down ;  and  what  must  be 
the  effect  when  played  by  all  in  concert?’  ”  Whether  Beethoven’s  own 
frequently  quoted  “Fate  knocks  at  the  door”  is  a  valid  explanation  of  the 
inner  meaning  of  the  symphony  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Certainly  Beethoven 
busied  himself  with  such  ideas;  certainly  no  better  interpretation  of  the 
terse  motto  on  which  the  symphony  is  founded  has  ever  been  offered. 

Four  notes,  hurled  into  space  by  the  full  orchestra,  constitute  this 
motto.  From  it  the  first  theme  is  developed.  A  cataclysmic  statement  of 
the  motto  by  the  horns  ushers  in  the  lovely  but  simple  second  theme.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  mutterings  of  the  “fate”  motto  are  still  heard  in 
the  bass,  and  a  tempestuous  passage  ends  the  exposition.  With  relentless 
driving  power  these  themes  are  developed  and  finally  restated  in  the  re¬ 
capitulation.  A  long  coda  ends  the  first  movement. 

The  second  movement  is  a  set  of  five  free  variations  on  two  themes. 
The  first,  sung  by  ’cellos  and  violas,  is  a  theme  of  ingratiating  loveliness. 
The  second,  by  brasses,  is  martial  in  character. 

The  Scherzo  and  Finale  are  joined  together  with  a  long  linking  pas¬ 
sage  and  thus  superficially  resemble  a  single  movement.  A  theme  in  the 
bass  is  completed  by  violins.  „  The  original  motto  in  new  rhythmic  form 
appears  as  the  basis  of  a  new  theme.  In  the  trio  the  theme  of  rapid  notes 
in  the  basses  has  been  described  by  Berlioz  as  the  gambols  of  a  delighted 
elephant;  the  broad  but  droll  humor  is  irresistible.  The  motto  develops 
into  a  persistent  repetition  of  a  single  note  in  the  kettle-drums,  which,  be¬ 
neath  an  excitedly  growing  superstructure  ushers  in  the  Finale.  Martial 
themes,  a  high  state  of  exaltation,  a  reference  to  the  motto-theme  of  the 
Scherzo,  are  the  materials  and  moods  of  the  main  body  of  this  Finale.  A 
Coda,  taken  at  an  exhilarating  increase  of  speed,  furnishes  a  most 
thrilling  climactic  ending. 

*  ^ 

Fantasia  on  Hungarian  Folk-Melodies,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra . Franz  Liszbr 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  1811;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886) 

This  fantasia  is  an  enlargement  of  the  Fourteenth  Hungarian  Rhap- 


THE  BOSTON  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 


ETHEL  LEGINSKA,  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Wm.  F.  Dodge 
Concertmctster 

Alexander  Blackman 
A.  Lipow 
George  Livoti 
Roy  Fournier 
A.  Niccoli 
John  Di  Modina 
Oscar  Elgart 
Richard  Kurth 
Albert  Levine 
Louis  Reed 
Herman  Silberman 
Vigo  Arntzen 
Joseph  Marr 
Charles  De  Simone 

V.  Podlosky 

Second  Violins 

Joseph  Beecoff 
Herman  Sulzen 
Max  Stockman 
Hyman  Covitz 
Louis  Gleason 
William  Cianci 
Julius  Hamburg 
Bernard  Fazioli 
M.  F.  Connell 
H.  K.  Bittle 
Morris  London 
Julius  Pozner 
Malcolm  Mark 
A.  Berger 

Violas 

Walter  Poole 

R.  Bennett 
H.  Ralyea 
M.  Schlegel 
M.  Kluger 

W.  Thielsch 
A.  Tushin 
J.  Kelley 

F.  Berick 
R.  Marshal 


’Cellos 

Lawrence  Rose 
C'.  Zeigler 
A.  Coleman 
Bertram  Currier 
Ralph  Cohen 
Bertram  Silberman 
Charles  De  Simone 
John  Little 
Aleck  Mark 

S.  Szathmary 

Double  Bass 

E.  Arnold 
H.  Frankel 

G.  Gerhard 
W.  LaLonde 
C.  Samuels 

F.  Tortorella 
C.  Sauler 

Flutes 

Verne  Powell 
P.  Di  Modena 

Flute  and  Piccolo 
J.  E.  Kurth 

Oboes 

F.  Muller 
P.  Troiano 

Bassoons 

G.  Bonsignore 

H.  Coleman 

Contra  Bassoon 

C.  A.  Dietsch 

Clarinets 

Rudolph  Toll 

T.  M.  Storey 


Horns 

M.  Shapiro 
R.  Kurth 

H.  Beal 
W.  MacDonald 


Trumpets 

A.  Shapiro 
E.  Brown 
V.  Ferri 


Trombones 

J.  M.  Proctor 
A.  Harris 
S.  Gulesian 

Tuba 

G.  Marquardt 

Tympani 

M.  Tushin 

Percussion 

F.  Haynes 
L.  Weiner,  Jr. 

J.  Rosenberg 

Harp 

Katherine  Perkins 


GUARANTORS  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 


Adams,  Charles  R. 

Atherton,  Percy  Lee 
Bates,  Mrs.  Oric 
Bigelow,  Dr.  W.  S. 

Birchard,  C.  C.  Co. 

Bradlee,  Mrs.  E.  S. 

Brewer,  Miss  F.  R. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Edwin  Upton 
Donnelly,  Mrs.  Edward 
Friend,  Victor 
Frothingham,  Mrs.  Langdon 
Fuller,  Mrs.  Alvan  T. 
Gordon,  Mrs.  Nathan 
Gray,  Mrs.  George  M. 
Greene,  Mrs.  E.  Farnham 
Grover,  Mrs.  Frances  L. 
Guild,  Courtenay 
Hall,  Mrs.  Frederic  G. 


Hawley,  Mrs.  George 
Hubbard,  Mrs.  Allen 
Innes,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Koshland,  Mrs.  Jesse 
Mathews,  Mrs.  George  B. 
Mink,  Oliver  W. 

McMichael,  Mrs.  L.  G. 
DeNormandie,  Mrs.  R.  I. 
Nourse,  Miss  Annie  Endicott 
Parkman,  Mrs.  Henry 
Pickman,  Edward  M. 

Platt,  Richard 
Ranney,  Miss  Helen  M. 
Sawyer,  Mrs.  Henry  B. 
Schmidt,  The  Arthur  P.  Co. 
Steinert,  Mrs.  Alexander  M. 
Thayer,  Mrs.  Bayard 
Winslow,  Mrs.  Sidney 
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MECHANICS  HALL,  BOSTON 


Sunday  Afternoon,  Oct.  31st,  1926 

at  3.15 

second;  concert 

BOSTON 

PHILHARMONIC 

ORCHESTRA 

ETHEL  LEGINSKA,  Conductor 

ASSISTING  ARTIST 

Madame  CHARLES  C  AHIER,  Contralto 


PROGRAM 

S 

Wagner . Prelude  to  “Die  Meistersanger  von  Nuremberg” 

(“The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg”) 

Mahler .  Die  Lieder  eines  fahrenden  Gesellen 

(Songs  of  a  Travelling  Journeyman) 


1.  “Wenn  mein  Schatz  Hochzeit  macht”  3.  “Ich  hab’  ein  gliihend  Messer” 

(“When  my  Love  is  a  Bride”)  (“Deep  in  My  Aching  Heart”) 

2.  “Ging  heut  morgen  ubers  Feld”  4.  “Die  zwei  Augen  von  meinem  Schatz” 

(“As  I  Walked  Abroad  this  Morn”)  (“My  Love’s  Blue  Eyes”) 

Leginska . . : . Three  Songs 

1.  “Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep” 

2.  “Three  Mice  Went  Into  a  Hole  to  Spin” 

3.  “Old  King  Cole” 

Madame  Charles  Cahier 

(Please  do  not  applaud  between  songs) 

Dvorak . Symphony  “Aus  der  neuen  Welt” 

(“From  the  New  World”)  in  E  minor,  No.  5,  Opus  95 

1.  Adagio:  Allegro  molto  3.  Scherzo  (molto  vivace) 

2.  Largo  4.  Allegro  con  fuoco 

There  will  be  an  intermission  before  the  Symphony 

Knabe  Piano 


A.  H.  Handley,  Manager,  162  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
Chester  I.  Campbell,  Treasurer,  Park  Square  Building,  Boston 

Tickets  for  all  concerts  now  at  Steinert  Hall 
THIRD  CONCERT,  NEXT  SUNDAY  AT  3.15 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

By  ALFRED  H.  MEYER 


Prelude  to  “The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg” . Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

Wagner  wrote  “The  Mastersingers”  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
powers.  It  is  the  only  one  of  his  operas  (the  youthful  “Rienzi”  excepted) 
which  is  not,  in  part  at  least,  rooted  in  German  mythology.  The  events 
of  the  plot  are,  in  the  main,  such  as  might  have  happened  in  the  musical 
center,  Nuremberg,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  hand  of  Eva  has  been 
promised  to  the  winner  in  a  musical  contest  to  be  conducted  by  the  master- 
singers  under  its  guild  rules.  The  hero,  Walter,  in  love  with  Eva,  decides 
to  enter  the  contest.  In  a  preliminary  trial  his  inspired  song  is  hopelessly 
rejected  according  to  the  strict  technical  rules  of  the  craft.  The  honest 
old  Hans  Sachs  gives  Walter  advice  and  assistance,  and  a  wonderful  new 
song  comes  to  the  latter  in  a  dream.  He  writes  it  down  and  his  rival, 
Beckmesser,  steals  a  copy  of  it.  Naturally,  in  the  contest  Beckmesser 
makes  himself  ridiculous  with  the  song  he  can  not  sing,  and  Walter  wins 
the  coveted  prize. 

Wagner’s  operas,  all  of  them,  partake  of  the  autobiographical.  Find 
the  great  and  noble  hero  in  any  of  his  works  and  you  find  something  of 
Wagner  himself  during  the  days  of  the  composition  of  the  work.  It  is 
well  known  that  Wagner  was  much  criticised  by  conservative  and  pedantic 
musicians.  He  of  course,  and  none  other,  is  the  Walter  of  “The  Master¬ 
singers,”  his  critics  the  mastersingers. 

The  Prelude  has  been  praised  much  and  justly  for  the  skill  Wagner 
has  showed  in  it  in  combining  various  themes.  A  few  may  be  men¬ 
tioned.  It  opens  with  the  massive  “Mastersinger”  theme,  which  is  de¬ 
veloped  and  repeated  in  another  key.  The  mood  changes  abruptly:  a 
new,  expressive  theme,  called  by  analysts  “Awakening  Love,”  appears.  Its 
development  completed,  a  long  bit  of  passage-work  leads  into  the  martial 
and  somewhat  angular  theme,  also  associated  with  the  mastersingers,  “The 
Banner.”  Much  of  this  material  is  further  developed,  when  an  ingratiating 
change  of  key  ushers  in  “Love  Confessed.”  The  names  of  the  themes  are 
of  course  not  important  except  inasmuch  as  they  indicate  better  than  any 
description  the  emotional  quality  of  the  themes  themselves.  These  four 
themes  are  combined  and  developed  in  the  remainder  of  the  Prelude  in 
many  ways.  Particularly  noteworthy  is  “The  Mastersingers”  taken  in 
notes  of  shorter  value  than  in  its  original  appearance.  Another  famous 
moment  is  one  in  which  are  heard  at  one  and  the  same  time  “Love  Con¬ 
fessed”  slower  than  at  first,  in  the  upper  parts;  “The  Banner,”  speeded  up, 
as  filling  material  in  the  inner  parts;  “The  Mastersingers,”  as  at  first,  in 
the  bass. 

*  Sfc  Sfc  -& 

Songs  of  a  Travelling  Journeyman . Gustav  Mahl*er 

(Born  at  Kalischt,  Bohemia,  July  1  or  7,  1860;  died  at  Vienna,  May  18,  1911) 

These  four  songs  were  composed  in  December,  1883,  and  published  in 
1897.  They  were  sung  by  Paul  Draper,  tenor,  at  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Karl  Muck  conducting,  on  February  5  and  6, 
1915.  The  performance  was  the  first  in  Boston;  they  have  not  been  heard 
here  since  that  time. 

Paul  Stefan,  in  “Gustav  Mahler:  a  Study  of  his  Personality  and 
Work,”  writes  that  most  of  Mahler’s  songs  are  cast  in  the  folk-song 


EXTRACTS  FROM  BOSTON  NEWSPAPERS  REGARDING  LAST  WEEK'S  CONCERT 

Boston  Herald,  October  25th,  1926. 

.  .  .  “The  orchestra  played  it  exceedingly  well.  They  sang  its  melodies 
expressively,  they  revelled  in  its  surges  of  sound;  up  and  on  they  swept  to  a 
climax  truly  imposing.”  .  .  .  The  audience  was  enormous  yesterday,  and  gratify- 
ingly  enthusiastic. 

Boston  Globe,  October  25th,  1926. 

.  .  .  “Yesterday  she  won  her  first  great  triumph.  She  and  the  Boston  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Orchestra  gave  5000  people  a  brilliant  and  enjoyable  concert.  If  ever  a 
wreath  of  laurel  publicly  bestowed  was  deserved,  Leginska  deserved  the  one 
she  got  in  the  intermission  yesterday.” 

Boston  Transcript,  October  25th,  1926. 

.  .  .  “The  quality  of  the  new  orchestra  surprised  expectations.  It  assembled 
for  the  first  time  on  Thursday  last;  being  under  strict  union-rules,  the  subsequent 
rehearsals  were  only  two  hours  long;  say  six  or  eight  at  most.  For  the  most  part 
conductor  and  band  were  making  each  other’s  acquaintance.  Yet  the  playing  was 
often  both  spirited  and  precise;  as  accurate  as  might  be;  hardly  ever  dry  and 
plodding,  rarely  uncertain  and  hesitant.  Sense  of  euphony  and  balance  were 
readily  discoverable,  side  by  side  with  a  potential  flexibility.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  October  25th,  1926. 

.  .  .  “It  will  be  readily  seen  that  so  large  an  undertaking,  required  a  musical 
and  executive  ability,  if  it  was  to  succeed.  It  is  not  yet  time  to  announce  a 
complete  victory,  but  the  first  concert  was  at  least  an  enormous,  popular  success 
and  the  artistic  achievement,  everything  taken  into  account,  was  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  - 

A  PERSONAL  APPEAL  FROM  ETHEL  LEGINSKA 

The  success  achieved  by  the  Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  its 
first  concert  at  Mechanics  Hall  last  Sunday  was  tremendous.  The  Boston 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  has  been  founded  and  established  to  provide  con¬ 
certs  each  week  for  the  “man  on  the  street,”  the  musical  student,  the 
children  who  love  music,  and  the  music  lover  in  general. 

To  furnish  this  music  for  the  “masses”  it  is  necessary  to  pay  the 
musicians  for  rehearsals  and  performances,  the  hall  rent,  printing  of  pro¬ 
grams,  music  and  newspaper  advertising.  There  are  no  overhead  ex¬ 
penses  or  salaries  for  manager  or  treasurer.  I  am  giving  my  entire  time, 
thought  and  attention  to  this  great  work. 

In  order  to  furnish  admission  at  twenty-five  cents  and  seats  at  fifty 
cents  up,  it  is  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  more  fortunate  music  lover  to  assist. 

Mechanics  Hall  has  proven  to  be  a  splendid  place  for  such  concerts. 
With  its  great  seating  capacity,  fine  acoustic  properties,  accessibility  from 
all  parts  of  greater  Boston,  more  than  7,000  people  can  hear  these  concerts 
at  one  time.  Just  think — as  many  people  can  hear  the  Boston  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  at  one  concert  in  Mechanics  Hall  as  now  hear  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  not  only  its  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  even¬ 
ing  concerts,  but  with  an  extra  concert  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 
Boston  Symphony  Concerts  are  entirely  subscribed  for.  There  is  not  a 
single  seat  on  sale  for  any  of  the  series  of  concerts  by  that  organization. 

Ours  is  certainly  a  laudably  ambitious  movement — the  providing  of 
a  new  orchestra  to  fill  the  demand  of  the  people  for  an  opportunity  to 
hear  the  world’s  finest  music  at  prices  they  can  afford  to  pay.  We  are 
anxious  for  subscriptions  of  any  amount — large  or  small — sustaining  sub¬ 
scribers’  tickets  for  ten  concerts  will  be  sold  for  $10.00  each  (regular 
$1.50  seats.)  Checks  made  payable  to  the  Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
should  be  sent  to  Chester  I.  Campbell,  Treasurer,  Park  Square  Building, 
Boston.  Those  who  desire,  may  send  their  subscriptions  direct  to  The 
Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  162  Boylston  street,  Boston,  which  I  will 
personally  acknowledge. 


THE  BOSTON  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

ETHEL  LEGINSKA,  Conductor 


First  Violins 

Wm.  F.  Dodge 
Concertmaster 

Alexander  Blackman 
A.  Lipow 
George  Livoti 
Roy  Fournier 
A.  Niccoli 
John  Di  Modina* 
Oscar  Elgart 
Richard  Kurth 
Albert  Levine 
Louis  Reed 
Herman  Silberman 
Vigo  Arntzen 
Joseph  Marr 
Charles  De  Simone 

V.  Podlosky 

Second  Violins 

Joseph  Beecoff 
Herman  Sulzen 
Max  Stockman 
Hyman  Covitz 

L.  T.  Gleason 
William  Cianci 
Julius  Hamburg 
Bernard  Fazioli 

M.  F.  Connell 
H.  K.  Bittle 
Morris  London 
Julius  Pozner 
Malcolm  Mark 
A.  Berger 

Violas 

Walter  Poole 

R.  Bennett 
H.  Ralyea 
M.  Schlegel 
M.  Kluger 

W.  Thielsch 
A.  Tushin 
J.  Kelley 

F.  Berick 
R.  Marshal 


’Cellos 

Lawrence  Rose 
C.  Zeigler 
A.  Coleman 
Bertram  Currier 
Ralph  Cohen 
Bertram  Silberman 
Charles  De  Simone 
John  Little 
Aleck  Mark 

S.  Szathmary 

Double  Bass 

E.  Arnold 
H.  Frankel 

G.  Gerhard 
W.  LaLonde 
C.  Samuels 

F.  Tortorella 
C.  Sauler 

Flutes 

Verne  Powell 

S.  Burns 

Flute  and  Piccolo 
J.  E.  Kurth 

Oboes 

F.  Muller 
P.  Troiano 

Bassoons 

G.  Bonsignore 

H.  Coleman 

Contra  Bassoon 
C.  A.  Dietsch 

Clarinets 

Rudolph  Toll 

T.  M.  Storey 


Horns 

J.  Wishnow 
R.  A.  Kurth 

H.  Beal 
W.  MacDonald 


Trumpets 

A.  Shapiro 
E.  Brown 
V.  Ferri 


Trombones 
J.  M.  Proctor 
A.  Harris 
S.  Gulesian 

Tuba 

G.  Marquardt 

mpani 

M.  Tushin 

Percussion 

F.  Haynes 
L.  Weiner,  Jr. 

J.  Rosenberg 

Harp 

Katherine  Perkins 

Piano 

Lucille  Oliver 


GUARANTORS  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 


Adams,  Charles  R. 

Atherton,  Percy  Lee 
Bates,  Mrs.  Oric 
♦Bigelow,  Dr.  W.  S. 

Birchard,  C.  C.  Co. 

Bradlee,  Mrs.  E.  S. 

Brewer,  Miss  F.  R. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Edwin  Upton 
Donnelly,  Mrs.  Edward 
Friend,  Victor 
Frothingham,  Mrs.  Langdon 
Fuller,  Mrs.  Alvan  T. 
Gordon,  Mrs.  Nathan 
Gray,  Mrs.  George  M. 
Greene,  Mrs.  E.  Farnham 
Grover,  Mrs.  Frances  L. 
Guild,  Courtenay 
Hall,  Mrs.  Frederic  G. 

♦  Deceased 


Hawley,  Mrs.  George 
Hubbard,  Mrs.  Allen 
Innes,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Koshland,  Mrs.  Jesse 
Mathews,  Mrs.  George  B. 
Mink,  Mrs.  Oliver  W. 
McMichael,  Mrs.  L.  G. 
DeNormandie,  Mrs.  R.  I. 
Nourse,  Miss  Annie  Endicott 
Parkman,  Mrs.  Henry 
Pickman,  Edward  M. 

Platt,  Richard 
Ranney,  Miss  Helen  M. 
Sawyer,  Mrs.  Henry  B. 
Schmidt,  The  Arthur  P.  Co. 
Steinert,  Mrs.  Alexander  M. 
Thayer,  Mrs.  Bayard 
Winslow,  Mrs.  Sidney 


TICKETS  FOR  NEXT  CONCERT  ON  SALE  AT  BOX  OFFICE 


MECHANICS  HALL,  BOSTON 


Sunday  Afternoon,  Nov.  21st,  1926 

at  3.15 

THIRD  CONCERT 

BOSTON 

PHILHARMONIC 

ORCHESTRA 

ETHEL  LEGINSKA,  Conductor 

Soloist,  JUSTIN  SANDRIDGE,  Pianist 


Brahms  . 

Mendelssohn 


PROGRAM 


[3 


Academic  Overture 


Capriccio  Brillante  Op.  22  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 


Korngold  .  Suite  for  Orchestra 

Incidental  Music  to  “Much  Ado  About  Nothing” 

(First  performance  in  Orchestral  Form) 


Rimsky-Korsakov . Symphonic  Suite  Op.  35  “Scheherazade” 

(after  “The  Thousand  and  One  Nights”) 

I.  The  Sea  and  Sindbad’s  Ship. 

II.  The  Story  of  the  Kalandar  Prince. 

III.  The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.  The  Sea.  The  Ship  goes  to  pieces  at  a  rock  sur¬ 

mounted  by  a  Bronze  Warrior.  Conclusion. 

\ 

.  Knabe  Piano 


A.  H.  Handley,  Manager ,  162  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
Chester  I.  Campbell,  Treasurer,  Park  Square  Building,  Boston 

Tickets  on  Sale  at  Steinert  Hall,  162  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


For  Better,  For  Worse 
From  the  stage  rather  than  from  the 
auditorium  of  Mechanics  Hall  came  yes¬ 
terday  the  signs  of  progress  at  the  thirc 
concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
On  the  floor  the  listeners  tapered  back¬ 
ward,  sparse  and  more  Sparse,  to  many 
j  ows  of  empty  seats.  The  upper  balcony 
was  merely  fringed;  the  lower  far  better 
filled.  Again,  however,  they  of  the  blue 
cards  stood  thick  before  the  box-office 
and  on  the  steps  of  the  hall,  waiting  to 
receive  tickets  on  terms  appreciably  less 
than  what  arithmetics  used  to  call  “the 
asking  price.4’  That  they  might  so  profit 
and  afterward  find  their  seats,  the  con¬ 
cert  began  a  full  fifteen  minutes  late. 
During  this  delay,  bystanders  might  rea¬ 
sonably  reflect  upon  the  cost  of  orchestral 
concerts  in  these  days;  the  recent  break 
in  the  Philharmonic  series;  an  announce¬ 
ment  upon  the  program.  Next  Sunday, 
it  appeared,  the  orchestra  will  give  its 
services;  while  Miss  Leginska,  as  the 
magnet  of  the  concerts,  will  be  triply 
heard,  as  composer,  conductor,  pianist. 
From  her  own  music  comes  a  Funeral 
March,  one  of  four  “Sujets  Barbares”; 
while  in  Mozart’s  Concerto  in  A-major, 
she  will  both  lead  the  band  and  play  the 
piano-part.  Nor  are  the  other  numbers 
too  exacting  upon  any  one  concerned — 
the  overture  to  “Der  Freischutz,”  Liszt’s 
“Preludes,”  Chaikovsky’s  “Slav  March.” 
Reflection  came  again  when  the  perora- 
lion  of  Brahms’s  “Academic  Overture” 


) 


—  ,  “ 

was  interrupted  by  a  spatter  of  untimely 
applause.  Plainly  the  Philharmonic  had 
assembled  a  fraction  of  the  public  to 
which  symphonic  music  is  novel. 

Upon  the  stage,  even,  beginnings  were 
not  auspicious.  Through  Brahms's 
i  overture,  the  orchestra  sounded  nearly 
as  remote  and  unresonant  as  it  had  ac 
j  the  first  concert.  The  surface  of  the 
tone  was  dull;  behind  was  no  body,  with- 
j  in  no  depth.  In  turn  Miss  Leginska  fell 
short  in  the  shaping  and  the  rhylhming 
of  the  homely  college-tunes.  They 
missed  character;  they  wanted  anima-  j 
tion;  contrasts  and  progress  limped.  1 
There  was  no  pervading  heartiness  which  1 
is  half  the  pleasure  of  Brahms  expan-  j 
sive.  .  .  .  No  better  fared  the  succeeding  j 
“Cappriccio  Brillante”  of  Mendelssohn. 
Heard  in  a  small  room,  it  could  hardly 
seem  more  than  thin  and  faded  show¬ 
piece  for  the  virtuosity  of  a  vanished 
day.  Played  across  the  cavern  of 
Mechanics  Hall,  it  wizened  to  fluttering 
wisps.  The  more  the  pity,  since  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tin  Sand^idge,  who  played  the  piano-part, 
was  distinguishable  as  a  young  pianist, 
well  schooled,  well  skilled,  of  clear  musi¬ 
cal  perception. 

Thereafter  change  for  the  better  and 
plain  evidence  that  full-bodied  and  rich¬ 
surfaced  orchestral  coloring  may  prevail 
over  tone-defying  spaces.  Conductor  and 
band  passed  first  to  the  suite  from  Korn- 
gold’s  incidental  music,  written  in  1920 
for  a  revival  of  Shakspeare’s  comedy, 
“Much  Ado  About  Nothing,”  at  the 
Bavarian  State  Theater.  The  five  brief 
divisions  bear  hardly  a  trace  of  indi¬ 
vidual  invention.  They  give  few  signs 
of  either  intuitive  or  studious  sympathy 
with  the  play.  They  are,  however,  un¬ 
failingly  fluent;  while  they  abound  in 
the  quick,  sure  sense  of  ways  and  means, 
in  Korngold  at  three-and-twenty  not  only 
born  but  ripened.  Twice  a  solo  violon¬ 
cello  sings  warmly  and  obviously;  while 
soon  horns  and  strings  do  their  enrich¬ 
ing  office.  A  hornpipe  tosses  hither  and 
yon  a  pleasing  rhythmic  figure.  There 
is  humor  of  a  sort  in  the  heavy  footfalls 
of  Dogberry  and  the  Watch  as  solemn, 
stumbling,  ill-gaited  louts.  The  over¬ 
ture  makes  a  brave  show  of  lively  or 
lyric  sonorities.  From  beginning  to  end 
the  Suite  is  readily  playable;  at  every 
turn  it  sounds;  wherefore  the  orchestra 
set  its  teeth  in  it;  while  Miss  Leginska 
“read”  it  as  glibly  and  “effectively”  as 
it  is  written. 

Finally,  Rimsky-Korsakov’s  “Schehera¬ 
zade,”  display-piece  for  a  virtuoso-orches¬ 
tra,  fabulous,  fantastic,  capricious,  lusty, 
languorous,  as  the  Arabian  Nights  them¬ 
selves.  Plainly  it  kindled  the  Philhar¬ 
monic.  Rimsky’s  rhythms  beat;  his  color 
ran  warm  and  often  shaded;  the  wood¬ 
winds  were  both  valiant  and  songful;  the 
first  violin  made  head  with  Scheherazade’s 
own  measures;  the  whole  orchestra 
sounded  near  and  alive.  In  her  "'artier 
days  as  conductor  in  Boston  Miss  Legin¬ 
ska  more  than  once  played  the  notes 
through  three  pieces  and  the  music 
through  a  fourth.  Even  so  with  Rim¬ 
sky’s  Suite.  True,  she  was  not  fine¬ 
handed  with  the  silk  and  silver  of  the 
young  prince  and  the  young  princess; 
while  in  the  Finale  she  seemed  not  too 
sure  of  what  she  wanted.  Yet  “Schehera- 
zada”  was  thex-e — not  wholly  by  grace  of 
the  composer.  For  the  first  time  also  in 
two  of  its  concerts  the  Philharmonic  had 
a  reason  fur  being.  -  H.  T.  P.  j 
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MECHANICS  HALL,  BOSTON 


Sunday  Afternoon,  Nov.  28th,  1926 

at  3.15 

FOURTH  CONCERT 

BOSTON 

PHILHARMONIC 

ORCHESTRA 

ETHEL  LEGINSKA,  Conductor  and  Soloist 


A  GRATEFUL  TESTIMONIAL  BY  THE  MEN  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 

TO  ETHEL  LEGINSKA 


PROGRAM 


0 

Weber . Overture,  “Der  Freischiitz” 

Mozart . Concerto  in  A  major  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 


I.  Allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Presto 

(Played  and  conducted  by  Ethel  Leginska) 


Liszt . . Symphonic  Poem,  “Les  Preludes” 

Intermission 

Leginska . March  Funebre  from  “Quatre  Sujets  Barbares” 

(First  Boston  Performance) 

Tschaikowsky . March  Slav 

— Knabe  Piano — 


Note:  It  is  earnestly  requested  that  patrons  remain  seated  during  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  all  programs,  leaving  only  between  numbers.  This  will  add  to  the 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  everyone. 


A.  H.  Handley,  Manager,  162  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
Chester  I.  Campbell,  Treasurer,  Park  Square  Building,  Boston 
Tickets  on  Sale  at  Steinert  Hall,  162  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

By  ALFRED  H.  MEYER 


Overture — “Der  Freischiitz” . Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Butin,  Oldenburg,  Dec.  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826) 

“Der  Freischiitz”  was  first  produced  at  Berlin,  June  18,  1821. 
Weber  himself  recorded  that  the  public  received  the  opera  “with  incredible 
enthusiasm;  Overture  and  Folk-song  were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seven¬ 
teen  music-pieces  were  stormily  applauded;  everything  went  exceedingly 
well.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain.  .  .  Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying. 
‘ Soli  Deo  Gloria.'  "  In  New  York  it  was  heard  as  early  as  1825  and  in 
Boston  in  1828. 

The  opera  was  first  called  “Die  Jagersbrout"  (The  Hunter’s  Bride) 
but  before  a  year  had  elapsed  the  title  was  changed  to  “Der  Freischutz” 
(literally  The  Freeshooter ) .  It  is  the  first  of  the  three  great  romantic 
operas  on  which  Weber’s  fame  chiefly  rests. 

The  overture  embraces  many  of  the  most  important  tunes  of  the 
opera.  Analysts  have  computed  that  of  its  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
measures,  two  hundred  and  nineteen  are  actually  present  in  the  opera. 
And  Arthur  Mees  has  well  written,  “Weber’s  overture,  far  from  being 
a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetrical  in  form,  in  that 
it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a  section  in  which  they 
are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda.” 

The  plot  of  “Der  Freischiitz”  begins  with  the  defeat  of  Max,  a  young 
forester,  in  a  shooting  contest,  at  the  hands  of  a  mere  peasant.  But  on  the 
following  day  Max  is  to  shoot  at  a  more  formal  contest  in  competition  for 
the  hand  of  Agatha  and  the  position  of  head  forester.  In  the  Wolf’s  Den 
that  night  Zamiel  moulds  for  Max  six  magic  bullets  which  are  sure  to  hit 
the  mark.  But  a  seventh  is  to  go  where  Zamiel  wills. 

Before  the  contest  Max  has  used  up  his  six  bullets  showing  off  before 
the  Prince.  At  the  contest  the  Prince  asks  Max  to  shoot  a  flying  dove. 
Agatha  falls,  as  if  hit,  in  a  swoon.  The  bullet  actually  hits  Caspar,  who 
lured  Max  into  the  Glen.  Upon  explanation,  everything  is  forgiven. 

The  overture,  after  a  few  introductory  measures,  begins  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  passage  for  horns.  This  is  followed  by  Max’s  exclamation  when  he 
feels  the  presence  of  Zamiel,  and  then  by  his  air,  “Has  heaven  then  left 
me?”  And  this  in  turn  leads  up  to  Agatha’s  outburst  of  joy  when  she  sees 
her  approaching  lover. 

Berlioz  has  written  thus  concerning  the  overture:  “The  overture  is 
crowned  Queen  to-day.  It  is  cited  as  the  model  of  the  kind.  The  theme 
of  the  slow  movement  and  of  the  Allegro  are  sung  everywhere.  There  is 
one  theme  that  I  must  mention  because  it  is  less  noticed,  and  because  it 
moves  me  incQmparably  more  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  that  long  groaning 
melody,  thrown  by  the  clarinet  over  the  tremolo  of  the  orchestra,  like 
unto  a  far-off  lamentation  scattered  by  the  winds  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest.  It  strikes  home  to  the  heart;  and  for  me,  at  least,  this  virginal 
song,  which  seems  to  breathe  skyward  a  timid  reproach,  while  a  sombre 
harmony  shudders  and  threatens,  is  one  of  the  most  novel,  poetic,  and 

beautiful  contrasts  that  modern  art  has  produced  in  music.” 

*  *  -*■  *  * 

Concerto  in  A  major  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  (Kochel  488) 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  Jan.  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  Dec.  5,  1791) 

“The  Art  of  Music”  contains  an  illuminating  statement  of  Mozart’s 
relation  to  the  concerto,  and  an  interesting  analysis  of  this  concerto: 


draws  him  to  the  lists,  that  in  the  strife  he  may  once  more  regain  full 
knowledge  of  himself  and  all  his  strength.” 

Following  this  program,  the  music  falls  into  six  sections:  1.  Intro¬ 
duction — states  the  principal  theme.  2.  Love,  a  new  theme,  highly  in¬ 
gratiating.  3.  Storm, — begins  with  an  altered  version  of  the  main  theme. 
Full  of  descriptive  music.  4.  Rural  Life,  both  themes  combine.  A  lovely 
pastoral  treatment  of  these  themes.  5.  War.  Based  on  a  variant  of  the 
first  theme.  6.  Conclusion,  a  grandiose  summing  up  of  the  whole. 

March  Funebre  from  “Quatre  Sujets  Barbares”  (d’apres  Gauguin) 

Ethel  Leginska 

This  suite  of  four  movements  of  which  the  March  Funebre  is  the 
third  were  inspired  by  the  Tahitian  paintings  of  Gauguin  and  his  life  and 
death  in  Tahiti.  This  movement  represents  the  native  wailing  and  chant¬ 
ing  which  follows  the  death  of  a  loved  one. 

The  score  was  completed  by  Miss  Leginska  about  two  years  ago  and 
has  been  performed  in  Munich  by  the  Konzertverein  Orchestra  and  in 
London  by  the  London  Symphony.  The  scoring  is  for  full  modern 
orchestra  with  piano. 

To  quote  from  the  London  Symphony  program  of  June  23rd,  1925, 
“The  third  movement  has  the  character  of  a  barbaric  funeral  march. 
There  is  an  impressive  introduction,  at  the  commencement  of  which  the 
brass,  with  piano,  indicates  a  throbbing  rhythm,  followed  by  a  trumpet  fan¬ 
fare  behind  the  scenes.  This  leads  to  a  solo  (mol to  triste)  on  the  cor  anglais, 
after  which  the  fanfare  returns  in  a  more  extended  form.  With  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  E  flat  saxophone  the  mournful  character  of  the  music  becomes 
accentuated.  This  is  the  dominating  theme  of  the  music.  After  the  cor 
anglais  has  resumed  its  earlier  solo  there  is  a  change  of  mood,  and  a  quick¬ 
ening  of  the  chord  pulsation,  leading  to  a  new  melody  on  the  saxophone, 
later  alternating  with  oboe,  then  flute,  the  themes  being  derived  from  the 
first  movement.  This  leads  to  a  recapitulation  of  the  earlier  music,  with 
the  saxophone  solo  and  the  distant  trumpets  until  the  music  dies  away.” 

#  *  *  *  * 

Marche  Slav,  Op.  31 . ...  Peter  Ilyitch  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Vot  Kinska,  May  7,  1840;  died  at  Betrograd,  Nov.  6,  1893) 

In  July,  1876,  Serbia  went  to  war  with  Turkey.  Russia  was  greatly 
interested  in  this  struggle  between  Turk  and  Slav.  In  1877  she  herself 
entered  the  war.  Slavs  thus  allied  won  a  victory  which  wiped  out  gloomy 
memories  of  the  Crimean  War.  In  November,  1877,  at  Moscow,  Nicholas 
Rubinstein  conducted  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers  wounded  in  the 
war.  Tschaikowsky  contributd  the  “Marche  Slav”  to  the  concert.  It 
was  first  played  in  Boston  February  fourth,  1883,  under  Mr.  Georg 
Henschel. 

After  a  few  measures  of  introduction  strings  and  wood-winds  at  once 
announce  the  main  theme,  a  Serbian  folk-tune.  After  some  development 
this  gives  way  to  an  insistent  spirited  rhythmical  figure,  which  leads  to  a 
broad  statement  of  the  main  theme.  A  contrast  section  enters  in  wood¬ 
winds.  After  this  has  developed  its  climax  the  Russian  National  Hymn 
is  introduced.  The  first  theme  comes  in  triumphantly.  But  the  Coda, 
beginning  with  brilliant,  highly  rhythmical,  ornamental  figures,  is  a  glorified 
statement  in  the  manner  of  an  apotheosis,  of  the  Russian  National  Hymn, — 
Russia  has  come  to  the  aid  of  Serbia. 
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V  Vfc  \ 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

By  ALFRED  H.  MEYER 


Overture  to  “Euryanthe” . ...  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  Germany,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826) 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Martens,  in  his  “A  Thousand  and  One  Nights  ol 
Opera,”  gives  the  following  summary  of  “Euryanthe”: 

Count  Lysiart,  Count  of  Forest,  wagers  with  the  trustful  Adolar,  Count 
of  Nevers,  that  he  can  prove  the  latter’s  sweetheart,  Euryanthe  of  Savoy, 
untrue;  and  while  Adolar  stakes  his  estates  Lysiart  hastes  to  Euryanthe’s 
castle  to  win  the  wager.  There  Euryanthe  has  told  her  false  friend 
Eglantine  Adolar’s  family  secret.  His  sister  Emma  poisoned  herself,  her 
ghost  must  walk  till  the  ring  on  her  finger  “is  bathed  in  the  tears  of 
innocence.”  In  the  castle  garden  (Act  II)  Lysiart  rages.  Euryanthe  has 
scorned  him.  But  Eglantine  brings  him  dead  Emma’s  ring  to  serve  as 
proof  that  Euryanthe  forgot  herself  with  him,  and  on  its  evidence  King 
Louis  bestows  Adolar’s  estates  on  the  Count  of  Forest.  Adolar  leaves 
court  in  despair,  (Act  III),  dragging  Eurvanthe  with  him;  but  instead  of 
killing  her  leaves  her  to  perish  in  the  wilderness  where  King  Louis,  out 
hunting,  hears  her  tale  and  promises  investigation.  When  at  Lysiart’s  and 
Eglantine’s  wedding  Adolar  staggers  up  in  black  armor  and  King  Louis 
says  Euryanthe  is  dead,  the  bride  goes  mad,  breaks  out  in  hellish  reioicing, 
confesses  her  crime  and  is  killed  by  the  groom,  who  then  offers  Adolar  his 
sword.  Too  happy  to  slay  him  Adolar  is  wedded  to  his  true  love,  while 
Emma’s  soul — Euryanthe  has  bedewed  the  ring  with  the  required  tears — 
flies  upward. 

The  source  of  this  plot  dates  back  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Boccaccio 
used  it  in  one  of  the  stories  of  the  “Decameron,”  from  which  it  found  its 
way  into  Shakespeare’s  “Cymbelin.”  But  Wilhemine  von  Chezy  drew 
so  crazy  a  libretto  from  it  that  the  opera  is  rarely  performed.  The  rver- 
ture.  however,  is  much  played  in  concert  halls. 

The  themes  of  the  overture  come  from  the  opera.  Adolar’s  musi: 
furnishes  both  first  and  second  themes.  There  is  a  slow  episode  for  muted 
violins  and  violas,  which  refers  to  that  part  of  the  drama  in  which  Eury¬ 
anthe  conveys  to  the  wicked  Eglantine  a  secret  concerning  some  unfor¬ 
tunate  lovers  who  make  a  spectral  appearance.  A  second  episode  consists 
of  imitative  treatment  of  a  subiect  which  doubtless  had  a  special  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  composer’s  mind  ;  what  it  is  cannot  he  ascertained. 

Afc 

Vp.  SJ\  VjN  /JV 

Concerto  in  C  minor,  Op.  37 . Ludwig  von  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn  December  16,  1770(  7);  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

Beethoven’s  third  concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra  dates  from  the  vear 
1800,  the  year  of  the  first  svmohonv  and  the  first  six  string  quartets.  But 
it  was  not  played  until  the  third  of  April,  1803,  when  the  composer  was 
soloist. 

The  fi  rst  movement  opens  with  a  vigorous  subiect;  the  last  half  of  the 
germinating  phrase  suggests  drum  rhvthms.  Clarinets  sing  the  second 
theme,  a  Mozartean  melodv  in  E-flat.  A  closing  rheme  alternates  between 
oboe  and  strings.  The  solo  instrument  enters  with  brilliant  passage  work 
with  which  it  ornaments  the  main  theme.  At  the  next  solo  entrance  the 
idea  of  a  dialogue  between  piano  and  orchestra  is  more  fullv  carried  out. 
An  interesting  effect  occurs  immediately  after  the  cadenza,  where  kettle¬ 
drums’  repeat  the  drum  rhvthms  of  the  main  theme  to  a  sustained  string 
accompaniment  with  brilliant  pianistic  ornamentation.  The  cadenza  as 


CHORUS 

My  friends,  attention,  A  bride  you  see  me,  and  gladly. 

Such  a  clever  man,  a  clever  man  and  a  good  fellow  is  he,  is  this  husband 
of  mine. 

THE  SINGER  OF  THE  TALE 

Her  husband  is  gone,  Ulalia  in  loneliness,  her  fear  and  sorrow  in  a  song  is 
telling: 

CHORUS 

Faithful  lovers,  you  shall  hear  it  from  my  soul. 

You  shall  hear  ’tis  my  soul  in  grief,  my  soul  that  speaks. 

Constant  am  I,  behold  me!  Love  must  suffer  in  sorrow,  when 

parted  from  all  that  is  dear,  Ladies,  hear  me,  She  who  loseth  her  be¬ 
loved  can  never  tell  her  anguish,  never  tell  her  endless  woe,  never 
tell  her  grief,  never  tell  her  hopeless  woe.  Constant  am  I,  behold  me! 
Love  must  suffer  in  sorrow  when  parted  from  all  that  is  dear, 

THE  SINGER  OF  THE  TALE 

Above  the  sound  of  singing  hear  the  voice  of  the  Princess  Ulalia, 

Oh  hear  the  lamentation  of  the  Princess,  fair  Ulalia: 

CHORUS 

My  husband,  alas  my  husband  is  dead!  Gather  near,  great  and  small, 
sing  with  me,  swell  the  song  of  my  grief,  He  is  dead,  alas!  he  is  dead, 

Ye  great  and  ye  small,  sing  and  swell  the  chorus. 

HERALD 

Hear,  O  devoted  subjects!  Come  from  lofty  mountains!  Come  from  the 
lowly  valley. 

Our  Princess,  fair  Ulalia,  has  from  life  departed! 

CHORUS 

Ah!  young  and  fair  Ulalia! 

HERALD 

Hear  O,  devoted  subjects!  and  weep  with  me,  She  is  dead, 

Our  well  beloved  Ulalia! 

CHORUS 

Ah,  young  and  fair  Ulalia!  gone  forever!  Young  and  lovely,  our  Princess, 
fair  Ulalia!  gone  forever!  Ah,  the  fair  Ulalia!  Gone,  alas!  for  ever 
more 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

March  Rakoczy  from  “The  Damnation  of  Faust”  Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  Cote-Saint-Andre,  near  Grenoble,  France,  December  11,  1803;  died  at 

Paris,  March  8,  1869) 

Berlioz  is  one  of  the  huge  army  of  musicians  who  were  intended  by  their 
parents  for  some  other  career.  His  father  sent  him  to  Paris  to  study  medi¬ 
cine.  But  he  soon  kicked  over  the  traces,  and  although  he  could  play  no 
other  instrument  than  the  piccolo  and  the  guitar,  began  the  study  of  musical 
composition.  He  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  more  advanced  school  of 
Romanticists,  has  contributed  notably  to  the  development  of  musical  form 
in  the  direction  of  expressiveness,  freedom,  and  flexibility,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  orchestration  of  all  time,  and  an  essayist  of  note. 

This  march  is  the  national  air  of  Hungary.  It  was  originally  written 
by  Michael  Barna,  a  gypsy  who  was  court  musician  to  Prince  Franz 
Rakoczy.  The  Rakoczy  family  were  long  leaders  in  revolutionary  move¬ 
ments  aiming  at  Hungarian  independence.  Barna  himself  revised  his 
original  melody,  making  a  war-march  from  it.  It  has  been  used  and  is 
loved  by  all  classes  of  Hungarians,  from  prince  to  gypsy. 

When  Berlioz  was  arranging  for  a  performance  of  his  “Damnation  of 
Faust”  at  Buda-Pest,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  incorporating  this  march. 
So  he  changed  his  libretto  and  caused  the  much  travelled  Faust  to  view 
the  departure  of  Hungarian  troops  to  war, — of  course  accompanied  by  the 
Rakoczy  March.  This  scored  a  tremendous  hit  with  the  Hungarian  audi¬ 
ence.  Berlioz  himself  tells  that  the  success  was  so  great  that  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  people  frightened  him. 


played  by  Leginska  for  this  record  is  the  cadenza  originally  composed  by 
Beethoven. 

The  second  movement  (Largo,  E  major)  is  dominated  by  a  broadlv 
melodious  theme  not  unlike  a  Haydn  Adagio.  The  final  Rondo  fairlv 
overflows  with  gavety  and  good  spirits.  Brightness,  sunshine,  piquancy 
characterize  it. 

Paul  Bekker  in  his  “Beethoven”  writes  thus  of  the  C  minor  concerto: 

“The  c  minor  concerto  .  .  .  has  points  of  interest,  the  arrangement  of 
keys  being  particularly  noteworthy.  The  composer  must  have  had  some 
very  special  intention  in  following  a  C  minor  Allegro  with  an  E  major 
Largo  and  a  C  minor  Rondo.  Beethoven  frequently  set  C  major  and  E 
major  side  by  side,  but  an  E  maior  piece  between  two  C  minor  movements 
is  quite  extraordinary.  The  dictatorial,  almost  threatening  opening  with 
its  reverberating  fourths  gives  the  clue  to  Beethoven’s  intention.  The  fact 
that  the  concerto-form  represents  a  dialogue  is  clearly  emphasized.  The 
orchestra  does  not  merely  accompany;  it  argues  with,  supports  or  contra¬ 
dicts  the  soloist.  The  passage-work  develops  from  natural  forceful  re¬ 
statements,  while  the  vanity  of  the  virtuoso  is  subordinated  to  the  work 
as  a  whole.  A  somewhat  sentimental  Largo,  the  theme  of  which  is  decor¬ 
ated  with  luxuriant  coloratura,  is  contrasted  with  the  austere  and  energetic 
Allegro.  This  in  its  turn,  with  its  dying  E  major  close,  forms  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  wilfully  defiant  Rondo,  which  opens  with  a  solo  passa  - 
for  the  piano.” 

Walter  Damrosch  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  Leopold 
Stokowski  of  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Rudolph  Ganz 
of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra  have  all  included  the  Duo-Art  Piano 
as  soloist  in  their  regular  orchestral  programs. 

****** 

“The  Princess  Ulalia”  Gian  Francesco  Malifiero 

(Born  at  Venice,  March  18.  1882;  still  living) 

Malipiero  studied  composition  under  Bossi  at  Bologna  and  under  Max 
Bruch  in  Germany.  He  is  a  fertile  composer  in  all  forms  of  music.  He 
is  also  a  writer  on  musical  subjects.  At  last  advices  he  was  teacher  of  com¬ 
position  at  the  Parma  Conservatory.  “The  Princess  Ulalia”  received  its 
first  performance  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  on  February  19,  1927,  by 
the  New  York  Oratorio  Society  and  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  Mr.  Albert  Stoessel.  The  present  performance  is  the  second  any¬ 
where.  Concerning  the  work  of  Malipiero  and  “The  Princess  Ulalia” 
the  publishers,  C.  C.  Birchard  and  Company,  of  Boston,  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note : 

“Malipiero  is  classed  among  the  so-called  modern  composers  along  with 
Casella  and  Respighi ;  but  he  has  the  faculty  of  discrimination  and  an  un¬ 
erring  sense  of  proportion  which  distinguishes  his  music  from  that  of  some 
less  restrained  composers  of  the  day.  These  characteristics  are  discernible 
in  ‘The  Princess  Ulalia,’  where  several  folk  tunes  of  great  simplicity  and 
charm  are  presented  as  the  ground  work  of  the  structure. 

“Briefly,  the  story  of  the  cantata  is  that  of  the  Princess,  whose  hus¬ 
band  has  fallen  in  battle,  relates  to  her  sympathetic  companions  seven 
episodes  in  her  life  from  childhood  up  which  are  brought  to  her  mind  in 
association  with  the  memory  of  her  lost  husband  ;  and  at  the  close,  over¬ 
come  bv  grief  in  her  bereavement,  she  expires.  The  seven  episodes  an 
embodied  in  the  folk  tunes  alluded  to.” 

The  flv-leaf  of  the  score  contains  the  following  note  from  the  compose 
“I  invented  the  fairy  tale  of  the  Princess  Ulalia  in  order  to  bring  i| 


light  certain  ancient  Italian  folk-songs  discovered  by  me  some  years  ago  at 
Naples  in  an  old  manuscript  of  the  17th  century.  7  g  3t 

(  All  these  songs  were  for  one  voice  and  bass 

the  "T  Vlalia'  having  h"  h-band,  sings 

,ove.,  of  her  chtldhood,  of  her  happy  gfrlhood  and  afterwards  of  her 

,  U  first  six  certainly  are  folk-songs  in  origin,  the  seventh  (Faithful 
lovers)  and  the  eighth  (He  is  dead,  alas)  are  in  my  opinion  the  work  of  one 

ProvenX”  Nea',ol,ta"  musicians  of  the  17th  century,  Francesco 

CHORUS 

Ah,  how  lovely  the  Princess,  fair  Ulalia' 

Young  and  fair  Ulalia! 

We  dance  for  fair  Ulalia,  For  her  we  dance  and  sing 
HERALD 

Ah,  my  Princess  Ulalia!  Ah,  sad  the  word  I  bring  thee! 

Thy  well-lov  d  husband,  upon  the  field  hath  fallen ' 

CHORUS 

Pale  and  wan  she  is,  the  Princess  fair  Ulalia,  Now  ever  weeping 
THE  SINGER  OF  THE  TALE 

Years  are  seven,  seven  months  and  seven  days: 

R,  t  nnwarly  N°r  wil1  gaze  upon  the  day. 

X  And  eh  T  Cre  COm6S  the  S°ng  enchanting  of  the  sylvan  nightin- 
happy  days  ^  ^  th°Se  md°d!es  sweet  of  by-gone 

And'  laM  crmVreSL0ngsCho!dlred'  ^  **  S°"gS  °f  happy  girlhood’ 

LlkeuL?troa7nghCehr0  ^  ^  ^  U,IlabieS  her  nurse'  the  old  Veronica, 
CHORUS 

0ldiYhYoUmSYkeo7"ow„Pi'grim  “  R°me;  S,aff  h“  Sh“ld"’ 

THE  SINGER  OF  THE  TALE 

Veronica,  kindly  nurse,  lulled  the  wakeful  Princess  with  her  singine- 
CHORUS 

P-Ctty  Marguerita  is  lovely  as  a  flow’r,  And  now  Ulalia, 

Princess  so  fair,  will  sleep  tonight  and  dream 
THE  SINGER  OF  THE  TALE 

CHORUS ,he”  ’  reCO"'Ction  “mes  °f  a  °f  W»*k  in  the  springtime  |ove: 

Hie  away  and  grumble,  and  never  think  I  care,  Go,  if  you  like 

Plf^il.  hVerS  X  SparC’  rH  never  worrT  whatever  you  maj  say 
I  II  still  be  merry  when  you  are  gone  away!  With  my  little  brother  ’ 

my  loyal  knight  devoted,  All  the  happy  hours  with  a  song  will  be 
passing,  Time  with  a  laugh  and  a  song  will  be  passing 
THE  SINGER  OF  THE  TALE  g’ 

Al,donove!Ca’  kIndIy  nUrSe’  thUS  S3ng  WhCn  fil‘St  her  eyes  beheld  the  d3wn 
CHORUS 

°  g;"a“  weary  be' hardiy  5™'  ■“«<  i.  -d 

THE  SINGER  OF  THE  TALE 

Andsrneg0toiCha;kindly  nUrS6’  drCSSing  f3ir  UlaHa  °n  her  bridal  corning,  then 
CHORUS 

Who  has  made  those  lovely  slippers  for  your  tiny  feet,  That  they  suit  so 

well,  pretty  maiden,  My  true  love  made  my  lovely  slippers  all  for  love 
of  me,  pretty  maiden,  r  10ve 

the  singer  of  the  tale 

AnVlrZ'%£t\yr  K.  '<,er  ,he  W'ddinS  She  b'“'d  a  "-'"V  s„„g 
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GUARANTORS  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 


Adams,  Charles  R. 
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In  order  to  stimulate  even  more  interest  in  the  future  work  of  the 
Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Women’s  Committees  are  being 
formed  in  many  of  the  towns  of  Greater  Boston. 


The  members  of  the  Arlington  Women’s  Committee  are  as  follows: 


Mrs.  Verne  Powell,  Chairman 

Mrs.  David  R.  Kennedy,  Secretary 

Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Allen  Mrs.  James  A.  Bailey  Mrs.  Wesley  N.  Bronson 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Shinn  Mrs.  Fred  A.  Norter  Mrs.  Stanley  S.  Setchell 

Mrs.  J.  Herbert  Mead  Mrs.  R.  P.  Ashley  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Garrett 

The  members  of  the  Somerville  Women’s  Committee  are  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Clayton  M.  Hager,  Chairman 

Mrs.  John  G.  Clarke,  Treasurer 

Mrs.  L.  Townsend  Gleason  Mrs.  Mae  Kf.efe  Mrs.  J.  B.  Davidson 

Mrs.  Alice  P.  Russell  Mrs.  Frances  Mead  Mrs.  Damon  Mahoney 

Mrs.  George  F.  Hughes  Mrs.  E.  S.  Whitten  Mrs.  William  A.  Jex 

Mrs.  E.  M.  McCarthy  Mrs.  Joseph  Albani 

The  members  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Boston  Philharmonic  Or¬ 
chestra  are  as  follows: 

Walter  R.  Spalding  Courtenay  Guild  Mrs.  Lewis  Armistead 
Richard  Hobart  Mrs.  Henry  Parkman  Mrs.  Langdon  Frothing 

Percy  Lee  Atherton  Mrs.  Oric  Bates  Miss  Annie  Endicott  N< 
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KNABE  PIANO  USED  EXCLUSIVELY 


THE  Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
Ethel  Leginska,  conductor,  aims  to 
give  to  the  people  of  Boston  and 
Greater  Boston  an  opportunity  to  hear  the 
world’s  finest  music  under  conditions  and  at 
prices  they  can  readily  afford — thus  filling  a 
long-needed  want  in  the  community — com¬ 
mencing  as  low  as  twenty-five  cents.  Thou¬ 
sands  can  hear  such  music  at  a  price  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  fifty  cents.  Subscribers  and  guaran¬ 
tors  of  reserved  seats  at  higher  prices  making 
this  possible. 


LEGINSKA  AS  CONDUCTOR 


LONDON 

(Conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra) 

“Leginska  conducts  with  freedom  and  elan,  and  her  expressive  ges¬ 
tures  are  eloquent  of  the  effects  at  which  she  aims.” 

Daily  Telegraph — Nov.  7th,  1924. 

“Her  movements  are  free  and  apt — she  is  as  ambidextrous  as  a 
conductor  as  she  necessarily  has  to  be  as  a  pianist.” 

Observer — Nov.  9th,  1924. 

“She  knows  the  score  thoroughly.  Leginska  knows  in  short,  what  she 
wants,  and  has  learned  how  to  get  it.”  Star — Nov.  4th,  1924. 

“Her  beat  is  clear  and  her  gestures  all  mean  something.” 

Daily  News-*- Nov.  6th,  1924. 

“Thefe  was  no  tentativeness  or  half  measures  about  this  conducting. 
She  had  the  orchestra  well  strung-up — everyone  on  the  qui-vive  and 
working.”  Daily  Mail — Nov.  6th,  1924. 

PARIS 

(Conducting  the  Paris  Conservatoire  Orchestra) 

“She  has  enough  precision  in  her  gestures  to  bend  the  orchestra  to  her 
will  and  wishes,  which  are,  moreover,  entirely  personal  to  her.” 

Excelsior,  Paris — Oct.  30,  1924. 

“The  triple  exploit  of  Leginska  offered  food  for  reflection  to  the 
masculine  sex.”  Comoedia,  Paris — Oct.  30,  1924. 

“She  gave  proof  of  a  strong  will  and  style  on  which  she  must  be 
congratulated.”  Correspondence  Havas — Oct.  29,  1924. 

BERLIN 

(Conducting  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra) 

“Leginska  proved  her  ability  to  conduct.  She  led  with  skill  and  as¬ 
surance  and  the  orchestra  followed  with  interest.  She  makes  use  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  most  modern  orchestral  effects  with  great  deftness.” 

Boersen  Courier — Nov.  19,  1924. 

“Leginska  does  her  work  well.  She  possesses  unusual  ability.  She 
has  thoroughly  mastered  her  orchestral  scores,  and  she  understands  how 
to  impart  her  will  to  the  orchestra  with  energy.  Beethoven’s  A  major 
Symphony  was  very  beautifully  rendered.” 

Deutsche  Allegemeine  Zeitung — Nov.  14th,  1924. 

“She  appears  as  if  charged  with  music,  manifesting  itself  from  an 
inner  urge,  which  gives  her  the  precedence  of  genuineness.” 

Berlin  Tageblatt — Nov.  21st,  1924. 

“Leginska  dominated  the  orchestra  completely  by  the  storm  of  her 
tremendous  temperament  and  aroused  the  audience  to  tumultous  ap¬ 
plause.”  National  Zeitung — Nov.  14,  1924. 

MUNICH 

(Conducting  the  Munich  Konzertvereins) 

“Leginska  created  a  justified  sensation — and  the  artistic  impression 
of  her  conducting  ranks  higher  than  many  of  her  male  colleagues.” 

Augsburg er  Neuste  N achrichten — Nov.  4th,  1924. 


“Leginska  was  a  sensation — a  musician  of  great  assurance  and  techni¬ 
cal  skill.”  Allegemeine  Zeitung — Oct.  11th,  1924. 

“As  a  musical  thoroughbred,  she  surpasses  many  of  her  masculine 
colleagues.”  Zeitung — Oct.  14th,  1924. 

“She  uses  the  baton  in  a  significant  and  very  expressive  manner,  with 
precision  and  energy.”  Munich  Tageblatt — Oct.  27th,  1924. 

“She  played  and  conducted  with  taste,  delicacy  and  mastery.” 

Staatszeitung — Oct.  22nd,  1924. 

NEW  YORK 

(Conducting  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra) 

“She  was  greeted  after  the  Beethoven  Seventh  with  a  storm  of  ap¬ 
plause  and  bravos  such  as  Carnegie  Hall’s  inhibited  purlieus  seldom 
hear.  The  gifts  she  brought  to  last  night’s  performance  were  a  tech¬ 
nique  of  conducting  which  was  vivid  and  picturesque  and  a  storm 
of  nervous  energy  that  kept  her  tempi  animated.  Her  readings  had 
feeling  and  dramatic  interest.”  World — January  10th,  1925. 

BOSTON 

(Conducting  the  People’s  Symphony  Orchestra) 

“The  first  symphony  concert  ever  conducted  by  a  woman  in  this  city 
was  a  triumph  both  for  the  band  and  for  the  woman.” 

Telegram — April  6th,  1925. 

“She  knew  what  she  was  about  and  had  definite  notions  of  what  she 
wanted,  as  well  as  the  means  to  impress  her  desires  on  the  players.” 

Christian  Science  Monitor — April  6,  1925. 

“A  large  enthusiastic  audience  called  Leginska  out  again  and  again.” 

Traveler — April  6th,  1925. 

“She  proved  that  she  is  a  conductor  with  considerable  personal  force. 
She  imposed  her  way  of  feeling  the  music  upon  the  orchestra  with  skill.” 

Globe — April  6th,  1925. 

“History,  musically  speaking,  was  made  at  Symphony  Hall  last  evening 
when  Ethel  Leginska  led  the  orchestra  through  its  twenty-first  and  final 
concert  of  the  season.  It  was  a  triumph  both  for  the  band  itself  and 
for  its  doughty  guest-conductor.”  Post — April  6th,  1925. 

“Miss  Leginska,  at  all  events,  must  be  responsible  for  the  scale  of 
tone  adopted,  a  scale  which  allowed  a  comparatively  small  orchestra 
in  a  very  large  hall  to  rise  to  climaxes  which,  with  no  loss  of  euphony, 
had  all  the  effect  of  power.”  Herald — April  6th,  1925. 

“Leginska  controlled  and  inspirited  her  orchestra,  disclosed  and  vital¬ 
ized  the  music  in  hand,  now  and  then  laid  upon  it  a  vivid,  personal 
touch.”  Transcript — April  6,  1925. 

LOS  ANGELES 

(Conducting  the  Los  Angeles  Symphony  Orchestra) 

“She  afforded  readings  that  brought  back  memories  of  famous  leaders 
abroad.”  *  Express — August  6th,  1925. 

“Both  orchestra  and  audience  were  completely  won  by  the  magnetic 
personality  of  Leginska.”  Herald— August  6,  1925. 

“The  popular  triumph  of  triumphs  in  the  Hollywood  bowl  belongs 
to  Ethel  Leginska.  Thirty  thousand  persons  found  their  way  to  the 
great  outdoor  amphitheatre.  The  applause  grew  into  a  veritable  ovation 
culminating  with  cheers  and  bravos.”  Daily  Times — August  6,  1925. 

“An  artist  who  can  attract  thirty  thousand  people!  That’s  Ethel  Legin¬ 
ska!  A  greater  tribute  still  was  the  fact  that  her  performance  held  the 
crowd  until  the  very  end  of  the  concert.”  Examiner — August  6th,  1925. 
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Wednesday  Evening,  March  23rd '  )  j?\ 


at  8.15 


INTRODUCTORY  APPEARANCE 

Boston  Woman’s  Symphony  Orchestra 

ETHEL  LEGINSKA,  Conductor 

Soloists:  Lydia  M.  Gray,  Mezzo-Soprano 
Lucille  Oliver,  Pianist 


PROGRAM 

Symphony  No.  35,  D  Major  . 

Allegro  con  spirito  Andante  Menuetto 


.  Mozart 
Presto 


Concerto  E  flat  Major . Liszt 

(For  Piano  and  Orchestra) 

Allegro  Maestoso 

Quasi  Adagio — Allegretto  Vivace 

Allegro  Marziale  Animato 

Lucille  Oliver 


“La  Pisanella,”  Suite  per  Orchestra  ....  Pizzetti 

a.  La  Danse  de  Pauvrete  et  de  Parfait  Amour,  autrement  dite  la  Danse 

basse  de  l’Epervier 

b.  “Le  quai  du  Port  de  Famagouste” 

(First  Boston  Performance) 

Six  Nursery  Rhymes . Leginska 

For  voice  and  small  solo  Orchestra 
Lydia  M.  Gray 
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Marche  Slave  .......  Tschaikowsky 


Proceeds  of  this  Concert  to  be  used  as  a  Maintenance  Fund 
for  future  activities  of  this  Organization. 

Tickets  $1.00  and  50  cents,  Plus  Tax 
On  Sale  at  Jordan  Hall 

Steinert  Piano 


BOSTON  WOMEN’S 
mPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

r 

i - j 

ETHEL  LEGINSKA,  Conductor 


Three  J  ordan  Hall 
Subscription  Concerts 


Monday  Evening,  December  12,  1927 
Saturday  Evening,  February  25,  1928 
Saturday  Evening,  April  14,  1928 


* 


TICKETS,  75c,  $1.00,  $1.50 


H.  Handley,  Manager 


162  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


The  Boston  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra  is  indeed 
fortunate  in  having  as  its  Conductor  Ethel  Leginska.  Miss 
Leginska  is  the  world’s  foremost  woman  orchestra  leader.  She 
has  been  guest  conductor,  with  brilliant  success,  of  the  London 
Symphony,  New  York  Symphony,  New  York  Philharmonic,  Los 
Angeles  Symphony,  Berlin  Philharmonic,  Munich  Konzertverein, 
Paris  Conservatoire  and  other  great  orchestras.  She  is  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra  which  last  season  in  six 
concerts  totaled  audiences  of  eighteen  thousand  people. 
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A  FEW  PRESS  COMMENTS 

“Leginska  controlled  and  inspirited  her  orchestra,  disclosed  and 
vitalized  the  music  in  hand,  now  and  then  laid  upon  it  a  vivid,  personal 
touch.’’  H.  T.  Parker,  Transcript. 

“Ethel  Leginska  has  real  and  great  talent  as  an  orchestral  con¬ 
ductor.”  — Boston  Globe. 


“History,  musically  speaking,  was  made  at  Symphony  Hall  last 
evening  when  Ethel  Leginska  led  the  orchestra  through  its  twenty-first 
and  final  concert  of  the  season.  It  was  a  triumph  both  for  the  band 
itself  and  for  its  doughty  guest-conductor.”  — Boston  Post. 

“Miss  Leginska,  at  all  events,  must  be  responsible  for  the  scale  of 
tone  adopted,  a  scale  which  allowed  a  comparatively  small  orchestra 
in  a  very  large  hall  to  rise  to  climaxes  which,  with  no  loss  of  euphony, 
had  all  the  effect  of  power.”  — Boston  Herald. 


“Leginska  is  a  great  personality,  a  remarkable  conductor,  a  feminine 
genius.” 

— Herman  Devries,  Chicago  Evening  American. 


“Ethel  Leginska,  fine  conductor  as  she  is  pianist,  stirs  the  Women’s 
Orchestra  to  its  best  playing. 

— Edward  Moore,  Chicago  Tribune. 


“An  artist  who  can  attract  thirty  thousand  people!  That’s  Ethel 
Leginska !  A  greater  tribute  still  was  the  fact  that  her  performance 
held  the  crowd  until  the  very  end  of  the  concert.” 

— The  Examiner,  Los  Angeles. 


“The  gifts  she  brought  to  last  night’s  performance  were  a  technic  of 
conducting  which  was  vivid  and  picturesque  and  a  storm  of  energy 
which  kept  her  tempi  animated.  Her  readings  had  feeling  and  dramatic 
interest.”  — The  World,  New  York  City. 

“Her  profound  and  individual  musicianship  made  the  evening  one 
of  the  most  inspiring  events  of  the  season.” 

— Deutsche  Allegemeine  Zeitung,  Berlin. 

“Leginska  is  a  musical  thoroughbred  who  surpasses  many  of  her 
masculine  colleagues.”  Munich  Zeitung,  Munich. 


’S  ORCHESTRA 


The  Boston  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra  is,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  the  first  orchestra  in  this  country,  the  complete 
personnel  of  which,  including  conductor,  is  entirely  composed  of 
women. 

Lovers  of  music  in  Boston  waited  with  increasing  interest  the 
initial  performances  of  this  orchestra  last  season  at  Jordan  Hall, 
at  New  Bedford  and  Swampscott.  These  performances  were  most 
successful  and  showed  a  women’s  orchestra  of  symphonic  size  and 
calibre — an  orchestra  worthy  in  every  way  of  the  support  of  all 
music  lovers,  with  programs  worthy  of  comparison  with  those  of 
any  symphony  orchestra  in  the  land — every  instrument  of  the 
orchestral  family  is  represented  by  women  players.  Throughout 
the  season  regular  rehearsals  are  held  and  concert  engagements  are 
sought  for.  Several  such  engagements  have  already  been  filled 
with  highly  creditable  results. 

Those  in  charge  of  this  splendid  step  forward  in  music  by 
women  have  given  much  time,  effort  and  money  for  the  new 
movement  and  feel  the  time  has  now  come  when  they  may  con¬ 
scientiously  ask  others  to  help.  Orchestral  music,  even  by  the 
largest  and  most  successful  orchestras,  is  not  as  yet  self-supporting. 
To  maintain  successfully  The  Boston  Women’s  Symphony 
Orchestra  it  is  necessary  that  the  musical  public  of  Boston  give 
them  support.  Contributions  received  are  used  only  to  pay  the 
running  expenses  of  the  orchestra- — there  are  no  managerial  or 
executive  salaries  of  any  kind.  The  entire  movement  of  The 
Boston  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra  is  educational. 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

In  order  to  help  the  work  of  The  Boston  Women’s  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  place  it  on  a  permanent  basis,  I  am  subscribing  the 


amount  checked  below: 

Founder  .  $500.00 

Patron  .  100.00 

Associate  Member  .  50.00 

Annual  Subscriber  .  25.00 

Two  personally  selected 
seats  to  each  of  the  three 
1927-28  Concerts  .  10.00 


SIGNED  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  and  STATE 


All  checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  Mrs.  F.  Otis 
Drayton,  Treasurer ,  Wellington  Lane,  Belmont,  Mass.,  and  mailed  to 
her  at  that  address. 


ETHEL  LEGINSKA,  Conductor 


Belle  Yeaton  Mahn,  Assistant  Conductor 
Carmela  Ippolito,  Concert-Mistress 


Violins 


Ippolito,  Carmela 

Newell,  Katharine 

Lindequist,  Dagmar 

Biron,  Elise 

Green  Augusta 

Cooper,  Irene 

Roubound,  Edith 

Goldberg,  Anna 

Watson,  Doris 

Taylor,  Mildred 
Sears,  Blanche 

Kandib,  Lillian 

Brown,  Miriam 

Grover,  Hannah 

Finard,  Simma 

Sauvlet,  Lucia 

Johnson,  Emily 

deGuichard,  Anne 

Cowan,  Doris 

Dunton,  Dorothy 
Chase,  Helen 

Violas 

Neill,  Helen 

Golden,  Anna 

Doe,  Olive 

MacDonald,  Isabel 

Wright,  Hope 

Lobdell,  Jessie 

Randall,  Elizabeth 

Lander,  Weenona 

Casey,  Mary 

Cellos 

Ridley,  Mildred 

Theodorowicz,  Hazel  Colby,  Florence 

Stickney,  Virginia 

Diemer,  Eleanor 

Basses 

Horan,  Marion 

Wass,  Minnie 

Little,  Blanche 

Flutes  and  Piccolos 

Collier,  Alice 

McLaughlin,  Alice 

Tigh,  Adelaide 
Buzzell,  Enid 

Oboes 

Haynes,  Leola 

Durant, 

Ethel 

Lawrence,  Ellen 

Clarinets  and  Bass  Clarinet 

Merrill,  Harriet 

Bassoons 

Toll,  Edna 

Cleveland, 

Edith 

Horns 

Hudson,  Lillian 

Ryder,  Amy 

Turnbull,  Hettie 
Smith,  Carrie 

T  rumpets 

Willey,  Marion 

Batchelder,  Alice 

Parry,  Evelyn 

Durrell,  Ethel 

T  rombones 

Smith,  Leona 

Hippier,  Beth 

Trow,  Mildred 

Mahn,  Belle  Yeaton 

T  uba 

Goodwin,  Velma 
Percussion  and  Timpani 

Watson,  Muriel  Gleason,  Jennie 

Harp 

Allen,  Elizabeth 


OFFICERS  AND  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

OF 

THE  BOSTON  WOMEN’S  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


President  . Miss  Annie  Endicott  Nourse 

Vice-Presidents  .  i  ^Rs'  Langdon  Frothincham 

(  Mrs.  Guy  Currier 

Treasurer  . Mrs.  F.  Otis  Drayton 

Secretary  . Mrs.  John  Clarke 


Mrs.  Alvan  T.  Fuller 
Mrs.  Henry  Parkman 
Mrs.  Edwin  Farnham 
Mrs.  George  Hawley 


Board  of  Directors 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Greene  Mrs. 

Mrs. 


L.  A.  Armistead 
J.  F.  Leach 
Verne  Q.  Powell 
Frederick  G.  Smith 


JORDAN  HALL  -  BOSTON 

MONDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  12,  1927,  at  8.15 


FIRST  CONCERT 
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Mr.  Reginald  Boardman,  Pianist 
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The  STEINERT  Piano  used  exclusively 
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Poston  Women’s  ^>pmpf)onp  Orchestra 

ETHEL  LEGINSKA,  Conductor 


programme 


Metier  .  . . Overture  to  “  Oberon  ” 

pecdjoben . Symphony  No.  5,  Opus  67 


Allegro  con  brio 

Andante  con  moto 
Allegro  (Scherzo) 
Allegro  Maestoso 

ifntermtetfton 


iDcUus . Concerto  in  C  minor 

(For  Piano  and  Orchestra)  (First  Boston  Performance) 

Reginald  Boardman,  Soloist 

. Suite  “  Nutcracker  ” 

Miniature  Overture 
March 

Dance  of  the  Sugar^Plum  Fairy 
Trepak  (Russian  Dance) 

Arabian  Dance 

Chinese  Dance 

Marionettes’  Dance 

Waltz  of  the  Flowers 


The  Steinert  Piano  used 


Management,  A.  H.  Handley,  Steinert  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


Second  Concert,  Saturday  Evening,  February  25,  1928 
Third  Concert  -  Saturday  Evening,  April  14,  1928 
Tickets,  75c,  $1.00,  $1.50  (tax  exempt),  nowon  sale  at  Jordan  Hall 


Boston  Women’s!  ls>i>mpf)onp  ©rcfjestra 

ETHEL  LEGINSKA,  Conductor 
Belle  Yeaton  Mahn,  Assistant  Conductor 


Biron,  Elise 
Roubound,  Edith 
Kandib,  Lillian 
Sears,  Blanche 
Sauvlet,  Lucia 
Cowan,  Doris 
Newell,  Katharine 

Wright,  Hope  " 
MacDonald,  Isabel 


Violins 

Ippolito,  Carmela,  Concert  Mistress 


Tracy,  Mary 


Green,  Augusta 
Goldberg,  Anna 
Taylor,  Mildred 
Grover,  Hannah 
Johnson,  Emily 
Dunton,  Dorothy 
Lindequist,  Dagmar 

Violas 

Lander,  Weenona 
Doe,  Olive 


Cooper,  Irene 
Watson,  Doris 
Brown,  Miriam 
Finard,  Simma 
deGuichard,  Anne 
Neill,  Helen 
Chase,  Helen 

Hawk,  Ruth 
Lobdell,  Jessie 


Ridley,  Mildred 
Stickney,  Virginia 

Wass,  Minnie 

McLaughlin,  Alice 


Randall,  Elizabeth 
Cellos 

Theodorowicz,  Hazel  Colby,  Florence 
Diemer,  Eleanor  Horan,  Marion 

Basses 

Little,  Blanche 

Flutes  and  Piccolos 
Tigh,  Adelaide 
Buzzel,  Enid 

English  Horn 
Moore,  Mary 

Oboes 


Collier,  Alice 
Haynes,  Leola 


Durant,  Ethel 
Merrill,  Harriet 


Clarinets 

Bass  Clarinet 
Hudson,  Lillian 


Lawrence,  Ellen 
Toll,  Edna 


Bassoons 


Cleveland,  Edith 

Horns 

Callahan,  Grace 

Ryder,  Amy 

Turnbull,  Hettie 
Spencer,  Ardelle 

T  rumpets 

Willey,  Marion 

Batchelder,  Alice 

Smith,  Leona 

Burrell,  Ethel 

T  rombones 

Parry,  Evelyn 

Hippier,  Beth 

Trow,  Mildred 

T  uba 

Goodwin,  Velma 

Percussion 

Mahn,  Belle  Yeaton 

Watson,  Muriel 

Gleason,  Jennie 

Harp 

Allen,  Elizabeth 

Timpani 
Oliver,  Lucille 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

For  nearly  half  a  century  pre-eminent  in 

Musical  A  rts 


Steinert 

Jewett 


STEIN  WAY 

*THF  INSTRUMENT ,  OF  THF'IMMORTA  LS 


WOODBUR 

Curtis 


DUO  ART  REPRODUCING  PIANOS 


The  ORTHOPHONIC  VICTROLAS 

with  their  Marvellous  Electric  Records 


Atwater  Kent 


RADIO 


Kolster 


Stromberg-Carls 


All  combine  to  make  the  STEINERT  lines 
of  musical  instruments  unsurpassable 


Used  Pianos  will  be  taken  in 
exchange  at  a  fair  valuation 


Any  instrument  may  be 
Purchased  on  convenient  terms 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

Steinert  Hal]  162  Boylston  Street 


WOMEN  AND  A  MAN 


Miss  Leginska  Leads  the  Ladies  of  the 
New  Orchestra  Through  an  Ambitious 
Program — Lighter  Music  to  Good  Effect 
— Mr.  Boardman  by  Exceptuui 

^Etl||^  f^ginska  or¬ 
ganized  an  orchestra  of  women 
players,  termed  it  the  Boston  Wom¬ 
en’s  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  led  it 
through  an  introductory  appearance. 
Last  evening  in  Jordan  Hall,  Miss  Legin¬ 
ska  again  conducted  her  new  ensemble, 
but  the  occasion  this  time  was  designated 
by  the  unqualified  and  prophetic  title, 
“First  Concert.”  She  had  assembled,  as 
before,  an  orchestra  of  about  seventy 
players,  each  of  whom  wore  a  black  gown 
trimmed  with  a  white  collar,  a  costume 
not  unlike  her  own.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  concert  Miss  Leginska  was  cere¬ 
moniously  greeted  by  her  players,  who 
stood  in  a  body  when  she  appeared.  Her 
large  audience  likewise  gladly  welcomed 
her  on  this  return  to  the  musical  life  of 
Boston.  The  program  began  with  Web¬ 
er’s  overture  to  “Oberojn”  and  ended  with 
Chaikovsky’s  “Nutcracker”  suite.  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  fifth  symphony  was  the  main 
labor  of  the  evening;  Frederick  Delius’s 
concerto  in  C  minor,  heard  in  Boston 
for  the  first  time  last  evening,  was  the 
single  novelty.  Mr.  Reginald  Boardman 
played  the  piano  part  of  this  number, 
while  Miss  Leginska  continued  as  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  orchestra. 

In  bringing  together  an  ensemble  all 
of  women  players,  Miss  Leginska  cour¬ 
ageously  faces  the  problem  of  molding 
a  homogeneous  body  from  a  group  of 
musicians  whose  individual  abilities  vary 
greatly.  Whenever  by  some  fortunate 
circumstance  of  the  score,  she  was  able 
to  combine  her  best  players  for  a  few 
measures  of  music,  the  result  was  com¬ 
mendable  ar.d  entirely  pleasing.  Most  of 
her  string  players  acquited  themselves 
splendidly,  for  example,  and  there  were 
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several  excellent  players  among  the  wood¬ 
winds.  One  oboe  in  particular  saved  the 
day  a  number  of  times  with  persuasive 
melodies.  Con  the  other  hand,  the  in¬ 
struments  of  deep  tone  and  sonority  will 
undoubtedly  spend  their  best  efforts  tow¬ 
ard  polishing  their  technique  for  the 
“Second  Concert”  of  the  Boston  Wom¬ 
en’s  Symphony  Orchestra.  This  occasion,  ; 
incidentally,  may  be  pleasurably  antici-  I 
pated  in  view  of  the  present  earnestness 
of  the  musicians. 

Not  unexpectedly,  after  one  has  con¬ 
sidered  the  material  at  hand,  Miss 
Leginska  and  her  players  were  most 
gracious  in  their  performance  of  Weber’s 
overture  and  in  the  linked  pieces  from 
Chaikovsky.  It  was  interesting  to  ob¬ 
serve  Miss  Leginska  begin  the  overture 
so  slowly,  then  gradually  quicken  it  into 
the  lilting,  graceful  piece  that  it  is.  Her 
strings  and  her  woodwinds  responded 
quite  sweetly  to  her  coaxing  baton  and 
to  her.  encouraging  left  hand.  The  brass, 
as  well,  played  its  most  agreeable  music 
of  the  evening  in  this  piece.  That  the 
performance  was  real  triumph  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  was  easy  to  believe;  for  Miss 
Leginska  smiled  happily  at  the  end  of  it 
and  the  audience  was  not  slow  in  con¬ 
gratulation. 

In  like  manner,  the  “Nutcracker”  suite 
demonstrated  that  these  musicians  play 
best  when  they  have  light  and  melodious 
matter  to  deal  with,  or  when  diminished 
choirs  may  play  with  agreeable  tunes. 
With  strings  muted  or  plucked,  a  triangle 
tapped  now  and  then,  the  “Nutcracker 
suite  made  a  convenient  ending  of  th© 
evening.  In  addition,  the  gay  rhythms 
of  this  music  represented  the  best  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Miss  Leginska’s  conducting. 
Songful  music,  suave  contrasts,  dramatic, 
though  not  startling,  changes  of  time 
are  her  especial  delight.  Is  it  not  poss i - 
file  that  a  women’s  orchestra  may  d  s- 
cover  a  kind  of  music  that  is  ready  an 
waiting  for  what  we  ^  are  pleased  to  call 

“the  feminine  touch?”  . 

A.S  for  Beethoven’s  symphony— this  is 
music  of  depth,  breadth  and  power.  The 
Boston  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra 
cannot  vet  give  it  nobility.  Individual 
technique  must  be  better,  the  ensemble 
more  smooth,  the  whole  conception  of 
/inm  rvosi  tion  more  expansive,  less 


-fragmentary. 

f  In  the  concerto  by  Delius,  the  ability  of 
\e  pianist,  Mr.  Boardman,  and  the  spirit 
if  the  orchestra  wTere  well-matched. 
Again,  the  strings  of  the  orchestra  spoke  j 
surely  and  sincerely,  and  with  not  a 
it  tie  real  warmth  of  ensemble  tone,  while 
the  wind  instruments  negotiated  many 
difficult  measures.  Mr.  Boardman  played 
his  part  skilfully,  and  with  a  responsive¬ 
ness  which  has  often  been  noted  at  other 
occasions  when  he  appears  as  accom¬ 
panist.  As  music,  the  concerto  seemed 
without  a  definite  uniformity  of  style. 
Delius  is  an  English  composer  of  French, 
Dutch  and  German  antecedents.  Listen-  , 
to  his  concerto  for  the  first  time,  one 
felt  that  one  was  hearing,  at  alternate 
intervals,  the  sensuousness  of  Cesar  i 
Franck,  the  orchestral  chromatics  of 
Richard  Strauss,  the  pianistic  scintilla¬ 
tion  of  Franz  Liszt,  and  again  the  string  i 
suavity  Grieg.  Sometimes  one  might 


70  WOMEN  LED 
BY  LEGINSKA 
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First  Concert  by  Women’s 
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Symphony  Orchestra 
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BY  WARREN  STOREY  SMITH 

Those  whose  sense  of  the  congruous 
is  disturbed  by  the  sight  of  Ethel  Le- 
ginska  leading  an  orchestra  of  men  or 
presiding  over  a  performance  of  opera 
must  admit  that,  when  she  conducts  the 
Boston  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra, 
as  she  did  last  evening  in  Jordan  Hall, 
she  is  wholly  within  the  picture,  a 
pleasing  as  well  as  an  effective  figure. 

Nearly  70  strong  is  this  women’s  or-  , 
chestra  and  in  it,  save  for  the  double  i 
bassoon,  no  instrument  essential  to  the 
normal  symphonic  band  is  neglected.  In 
their  Leginskan  black  and  white,  its 
players  make  a  seemly  array,  while  as 
for  the  matter  of  performance,  If  all 
Its  choirs  were  as  good  as  the  strings, 
it  would  be  an  excellent  orchestra,  in¬ 
deed.  Unfortunately,  with  a  few  nota¬ 
ble  exceptions,  such  as  Mrs.  Durant’s 
first  oboe,  the  wind-players  are  not  al¬ 
ways  dependable,  either  in  intonation 
or  attack,  yet  when  they  happen  to 
“hit  it  off,”  as  they  did  last  evening 
in  Weber's  “Oberon”  Overture,  this  sec¬ 
tion,  too,  may  be  heard  with  pleasure. 

The  chief  item  on  last  evening’s  pro¬ 
gramme  was  that  overworked  classic, 
the  Fifth  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  and 
in  the  performance  of  it  one  had  often 
to  take  the  will  for  the  deed.  The  nov¬ 
elty  of  the  evening  was  the  Concerto 
in  C  minor  of  Delius,  played  for  the  ! 
first  time  in  Boston,  with,  Reginald 
Boardman  as  the  soloist.  The  piece  It¬ 
self  is,  in  Loreley  Lee’s  phrase,  “really 
nothing,”  a  mere  stringing  together  of 
late  19th  century  platitudes,  a  little 
Wagner,  a  little  Grieg,  a  little  Strauss  i 
and  precious  little  Delius,  .but  Mr. 
Boardman  did  his  portion  well.  The 
final  number  on  the  programme  was 
Tchaikovsky’s  “Nut  -  Cracker”  Suite. 
There  was  an  appreciative  audience  of 
good  size. 
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REPERTORY  THEATRE 

^BOSTON 

SUNDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  19,  1928,  at  8.15 


SECOND  CONCERT 


Boston 
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ETHEL  LEGINSKA,  Conductor 


Esther  Lundy  Newcomb,  Soprano 


The  STEINERT  PIANO  USED  EXCLUSIVELY 
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Poston  ptomcn’s  ^omptjong  (Drcljestra 


ETHEL  LEGINSKA,  Conductor 

ESTHER  LUNDY  NEWCOMB,  Soprano 

^PROGRAMME 

Bach 

Prelude  and  Fu&ue  No.  XXII 

Arranged  for  Strings  by  Mabel  Wood  Hill 
(First  Boston  Performance) 

Mozart 

Aria,  “Voi  che  Sapte”  from  “Marriage  of  Figaro” 

Liszt 

Symphonic  Poem  “Les  Preludes” 

Intermission 

Schubert 

Symphony  No.  8,  B  minor  (unfinished) 

Allegro  moderato 

Andante  con  moto 

Leginska 

Six  Nursery  Rhymes  for  Soprano  and  Small  Orchestra 
Jack  and  Jill 

Three  mice  went  into  a  hole  to  spin 

Sleep ,  Baby,  Sleep 

Georgy  Porgy 

Little  Boy  Blue 

Old  King  Cole 

RADIE  BRITAIN  Symphonic  Intermezzo 


Wagner 

(First  Boston  Performance) 

Overture  to  “The  Flying  Dutchman” 

The  Steinert  Piano  Used 

* 

Management,  A.  H.  Handley,  Steinert  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


Third  Concert  -  Saturday  Evening,  April  14,  1928 
Tickets,  50c,  75c>  $1.00,  $1.50  (tax  exempt) 


Boston  JHojiten’s  Js>mttp{|mtg  (0rd{estra 


ETHEL  LEGINSKA.  Conductor 

Belle  Yeaton  Mahn,  Assistant  Conductor 

Violins 


Carmela  Ippolito,  Concert  Mistress 


Biron,  Elise 

Roubound,  Edith 
Kandib,  Lillian 

Sears,  Blanche 

Sauvlet,  Lucia 

Newell,  Katharine 

Cowan,  Doris 
Eichhom,  Anna 
Goldman,  Lena 
Boettcher,  Nellie 
Johnson,  Emily 
Dunton,  Dorothy 

Lindequist,  Da&mar 
Fox,  Betty 

Watson,  Doris 
Brown,  Miriam 
Chase,  Helen 

Mill,  Helen 

Hall,  Edna 

Violas 

Wright,  Hope 

Lander,  Weenona 

Doe,  Olive 

Lobdell,  Jessie 

Randall,  Elizabeth 
Yankelewitz,  Bessie 

Cellos 

Ridley,  Mildred 
Stickney,  Virginia 
Theodorowicz,  Hazel 

Diemer,  Eleanor 
Moorehouse,  Marian 
Hunttin^,  Annah 

Horan,  Marian 

Curtis,  Marjorie 
Colby,  Florence 
Westman,  Ruth 

Wass,  Minnie 

Basses 

Little,  Blanche 

Collier,  Alice 

McLaughlin,  Alice 

Flutes  and  Piccolas 
Ti&h,  Adelaide 

Haynes,  Leola 

Oboes 

Durant,  Ethel  Lawrence,  Ellen 


Clarinets 

Merrill,  Harriet  Toll,  Edna 

Bass  Clarinet 
Hudson,  Lillian 

Bassoons 

Cleveland,  Edith  Callahan,  Grace 


Ryder,  Amy 

Horns 

Willey,  Marion 

Smith,  Carrie 

Spencer,  Ardelle 

Batchelder,  Alice 

Trumpets 

Burrell,  Ethel 

Smith,  Leona 

Hippier,  Beth 

Trombones 

Mahn,  Belle  Yeaton 

Trow,  Mildred 

Tuba 

Goodwin,  Velma 

Gleason,  Jennie 

Percussion 

Drayton,  Alice 

Frothin&ham,  Eu&enia 

Tympani 

Watson,  Muriel 

Harp 

Allen,  Elizabeth 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 


For  nearly  half  a  century  pre-eminent  in 

Musical  Arts 


Steinert 

Jewett 


STEINWAY 

'THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 


W  OODBURY 
Curtis 


DUO-ART  REPRODUCING  PIANOS 


The  ORTHOPHONIC  V1CTROLAS 
with  their  Marvellous  Electric  Records 


RADIO 

KOLSTER  STROMBERG-CARLSON 


All  combine  to  make  the  STEINERT  lines  of 
musical  instruments  unsurpassable 


Used  Pianos  will  be  taken  in 

Any  instrument  may  be 

exchange  at  a  fair  valuation 

purchased  on  convenient  terms 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 


STEINERT  HALL 


162  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Jordan  Hall, 


Boston 


Sunday  Afternoon 

at  3.00 

October  13th,  1929 


LeginsLa  s 
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Ethel  Leginska, 

Conductor  and  Soloist 


Music  lovers,  especially  those  interested  in  women  musicians ,  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  before  the  opening  of  the  ten-week  tour  of  Leginska’ s  IV  omen’s 
Symphony  Orchestra,  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  this  organization . 

A  special  concert  has  been  arranged  for  Sunday  afternoon,  October  13th,  at 
Jordan  Hall,  at  3  o’clock.  An  important  feature  of  the  program  will  be 
Leginska’ s  playing  of  the  Liapounow  Piano  Concerto,  which  has  not  been  heard 
in  Boston  for  several  years. 

PROGRAMME 

Wagner 

Prelude  to  “The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg” 

Shubert 

Symphony,  B  Minor  (Unfinished) 

(a)  Allegro  Moderato 

(b)  Andante  con  moto 

— Intermission — 

Liapounow 

Concerto,  Op.  4  for  piano  and  orchestra 

Played  and  conducted  by  Ethel  Leginska 

Leginska 

Two  Nursery  Rhymes 

(a)  Little  Boy  Blue 

(b)  Old  King  Cole 

*  (First  performance  in  this  version) 

Liszt 

“Les  Preludes,”  Symphonic  Poem,  No.  3 

*  Two  of  Leginska’s  “Six  Nursery  Rhymes”  for  small  solo  orchestra  and 
voice  which  Miss  Leginska  has  especially  arranged  for  her  Women’s 
Symphony  Orchestra,  adding  new  thematic  material  and  enlarging 
the  orchestration,  eliminating  the  voice. 

The  Steinert  Piano 

Tickets,  75c,  $1.00  and  $1.50,  a  few  seats  at  $2.00,  now  on  sale  at 

Jordan  Hall  Box  Office 

Management:  A.  H.  Handley,  Steinert  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


ORCHESTRA 
IN  CONCERT 


X.  .  • 

~'K  ' 

•V omen  Players  Give 
Good  Account  of 
Themselves 

i  About  to  start  on  at  10  weeks5 
tour,  Ethel  Leginska’s  Women’s 
^Symphony  Orchestra  gave  at  Jordan 
Hall,  yesterday  afternoon,  a  concert 
that  was  both  dress  rehearsal  and 
farewell.  On  the  programme  were 
Wagner’s  “Meistersinger”  Prelude, 
Schubert’s  “Unfinished”  Symphony, 
the  Piano  Concerto  of  Liapounov, 
Miss  Leginska’s  own  “King  Cole,” 
and  Liszt’s  “Les  Preludes.”  An  en¬ 
thusiastic  audience  filled  every  avail¬ 
able  place. 


The  conductress'  “Old  King:  Cole,” 
heard  yesterday  for  the  first  time  in  a 
version  for  full  orchestra,  was  in  Its 
original  form  one  of  a  series  of  Nureery 
Rhymes  for  soprano  with  small  or¬ 
chestral  accompaniment.  An  engaging 
tr'fie,  it  so  pleaded  yesterday’s  audi- 
*  *  .  ■>  th**  ■*  renV  ion  was  demanded. 


PLAYS  AND  CONDUCTS 

When  Miss  Leginska’s  orchestra,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  the  Women’s  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  Boston,  gave  its  first  con¬ 
cert,  it  was  hardly  to  be  taken  seri¬ 
ously;  polite  condescension  rather  than 
criticism  was  then  in  order.  If  the 
strings  as  a  whole  and  an  individual 
wind-player  or  two  showed  ability, 
cither  departments  of  the  orchestra 
were  far  from  meeting  the  requirements 
r.-f  symphonic  performance. 

^Happily  this  state  of  affairs  no  longer 
>kV3ts.  Granted  that  women  perform  - 
fers  are  not  likely  'to  attain  to  mascu¬ 
line  proficiencies  with  such  unfemlnine 
instruments  as  the  double-bass,  the 
horns,  trombones  and  tuba,  the  players 
of  these  instruments  in  Miss  Leginska’s 
present  orchestra  are  at  least  adequate 
fto  any  ordinary  demands  that  may  be 
placed  upon  them.  And  the  band  as  a 
whole  pla-ys  with  a  gratifying,  even  a 
surprteirv'g  effectiveness.*  There  is  true 
vitality  in  the  tone,  there  is  a  suitable 
dynamife  range.  Elasticity  and  preci¬ 
sion  are  both  in  evidence. 
yTh&  ,Concerto  of  Liapounov  yesterday 
was  bo\h  played  and  conducted  by  Miss 
Leginska.  In  the  past  with  this  or¬ 
chestra  as  well  as  with  the  People’s 
Symphony  and  her  own  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  of  brief  career,  Mlse  Legin- 
ska  has  simultaneously  played  piano 
concertos  and  conducted  them,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  vehicles  for  this  dual 
virtuosity  have  been  compositions  less 
exacting  than  this  Concerto  of  Llapou- 
nov’s.  Incidentally  the  piece  itself, 
reminiscent  of  other  and  greater  Rus¬ 
sians,  had  been  heard  in  this  city  but 
once  before  and  then  Miss  Leginska 
also  played  it,  but  with  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Dr.  Muck. 


J 


WOMEN  S'SYMiPHONY  CjRCliESTRA 

Once  more,  yesterday  afternoon,  Ethel 
Leginska  and  her  orchestra  played  be¬ 
fore  Jordan  Hall  sold  out.  Whether 


the  -public  went  to  the  hall  in  support 
of  feminism,  out  of  personal  regard  for 
Miss  Leginska,  or---let  us  hope — in  the 
!  mere  wish  to  hear  good  music,  does 
not  matter.  A  large  company  did,  at  all 
events,  hear  an  excellent  program  ad¬ 
mirably  performed,  and  derived  there¬ 
from,  it  was  plain  to  see,  rare  pleasure. 
Thus  was  the  cause  of  music  in  Boston 
advanced — even  as  every  dull  perfor¬ 
mance  sets  back  the  musical  clock. 

The  time  has  come  when  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  comment  on  Miss 
Leginska’s  orchestra  in  terms  suitable 
to  an  organization  at  its  beginnings. 
Still  less  to  the  purpose  is  it  to  stress 
the  point  that  all  her  players  are  wom¬ 
en.  Miss  Leginska  lias  at  her  command 
an  able  body  of  players,  competent,  now, 
in  every  choir,  notably  strong  in  some. 
Her  basses,  especially,  she  has  bettered, 
so  much  so  that  their  tone  is  at  times 
of  a  genuine  loveliness;  only  in  loud 
passages  for  full  orchestra  do  they  still 
tend  toward  harshness.  Her  string  play¬ 
ers  have  always  been  so  excellent  that 
it  seems  curious  that  Miss  Leginska 
should  tolerate  the  dry  quality  which, 
twice  yesterday,  dulled  their  tone  before 
the  close  of  the  final  chord. 

Nobly  Miss  Leginska  began  the  after¬ 
noon,  with  a  noble  performance  of  the 
“Meistersinger”  prelude.  Here  was 
splendor  of  rhythm  and  tone,  a  plastici¬ 
ty  in  the  treatment  of  melody — the 
melody,  furthermore,  of  the  greatest 
significance — that  caused  a  listener  to 
forget,  for  the  moment,  his  wish  that 
the  subsidiary  melody  in  the  closing 
pages  might  be  heard  something  more 
clearly. 

With  similar  perfection  of  rhythm 
and  of  melody-shaping,  Miss  Leginska 
dealt  with  Schubert’s  Unfinished  Sym¬ 
phony.  Though  avoiding  unerringly  the 
pitfall  of  extravagance,  not  for  one  in¬ 
stant  did  she  slip  with  the  even  more 
irritating  error  of  turning  Schubert  into 
a  Viennese  Simple  Simon  sort  of  person 
who  knew  no  more  than  to  sing  and 
dance  in  the  sun.  To  those  first  ro¬ 
mantically  mysterious  pages,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  of  the  working  out,  she  did  full 
justice.  To  the  dramatic  passage,  too, 
that  follows,  she  gave  full  force.  From 
a  genius,  indeed,  who  is  blessed  with 
fine  taste,  much  may  be  expected. 

She  played  a  piano  concerto,  Lia- 
punow’s  No.  4.  She  played  it  superbly, 
with  the  technical  mastery  which  tells 
her  how  to  let  every  note  of  unforced 
tone  be  heard  above  a  heavy  orchestra. 
It  is  well  she  did;  the  concerto  itself 
seems  empty  enough.  One  fell  to  won¬ 
dering,  with  that  Boris  de  Schloezer  of 
the  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  just  what  it 
has  about  it  that  makes  it  sound  Rus¬ 
sian  and  by  no  possibility  anything  else. 

After  the  concerto  Miss  Leginska 
brought  forward  ,her  new  orchestral 
version  of  “Old  King  Cole.”  Not  miss¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  a  voice,  it  sounded  well, 
mighty  brisk  and  jovial,  humorous  in 
the  stout  way  that  fits  the  title.  Then, 
eager  for  wild  romance,  Miss  Leginska 
closed  her  afternoon  with  Liszt’s  “Les 
Preludes.” 

If  she  is  a  proud  woman  today,  she 
has  a  right  to  be.  She  has  brought  her 


orchestra  to  a  pass  when  they  can  d* 
work  technically,  musically  and  emo¬ 
tionally  admirable.  And  she  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  public  eager  to  hear  her.  Con¬ 
gratulations!  R.  R.  G, 


•Un  11  *  Di'jn+V  * 1  f"* 


Jordan ‘Hall:  Bizet's  "Carmen,”  Leg- 


bined  with  hard  work,  can  accomplish 
in  the  face  of  want  of  routine.  Not 


inska’s  Onera  in  English  Cnmnanv  ' tm  next  season>  though,  to  be  accurate, 
mskas  opera  in  English  Company,  |  wiU  the  result  of  the  experiment  de¬ 
clare  itself  definitely;  yesterday’s  per¬ 
formance  was  labelled  “introductory.” 

In  these  conditions,  only  very  gen¬ 
eral  impressions  are  in  place.  Miss  Leg- 
inska,  it  is  clear, '  is  not  of  a  mind  to 
trample  reasonable  traditions  in  the 
mud.  She  made  use  of  simple  but  very 
good  stage  settings.  She  called  James 
K.  Murray  to  her  aid,  who  contrived 
a  smooth-moving  performance  along  the 
usual  line.  Her  actors,  under  the  dra¬ 
matic  direction  of  Iride  Pilla,  acted  very 
well  indeed,  far  better  than  one  had 
a  right  to  demand.  The  eye,  in  short, 
tf  using  reason,  had  slight  cause  to 
complain. 

The  ear  it  was,  oddly  enough,  which 
found  itself  less  content.  Miss  Leginska, 
able  conductor  though  she  is,  missed 
the  instrumental  sparkle,  the  rhythmic 
verve  of  Bizet’s  score,  its  telling  dra¬ 
matic  strokes;  she  made  it  ponderous 
and  drab.  And  as  for  her  singers,  all 
of  them  well  enough  of  voice  and  some 
of  them  far  better,  if  she  troubled  her¬ 
self  to  exact  of  them  musically  beauti¬ 
ful — and  consequently  expressive — sing¬ 
ing,  she  failed  in  her  attempt. 

The  words  she  made  them  enunciate 
distinctly;  on  the  whole  they  did  ad¬ 
mirably  by  Charles  Henry  Meltzer’s  ex¬ 
cellent  translation.  But  pray  let  Miss 
Leginska  remember  that  in  music 
drama  it  is  the  music  that  makes  the 
drama  moving.  And  music,  really  to 
deserve  the  name,  must  not  fail  in 
rhythm  or  in  both  fineness  and  breadth 
of  phrasing.  Drama  and  settings  and 
enunciation  in  this  introductory  pro¬ 
duction — fine  features  all — outstripped 
the  music  too  far  for  a  thoroughly  sat¬ 
isfactory  performance.  R.  R.  G. 


Ethel  Leginska,  conductor,  The  cast: 

Carmen  .  Rose  Zulalian 

Frasquita  . Zoe  Musgrrave 

Mercedes  . Doris  Rosenberg- 

Mieaela  . Marguerite  La  Liberte 

Don  Jose . Glenn  Drake 

Morales  . Roy  Nichols 

Zuniga  .  Henry  Heald 

Escamillo  . Janies  R.  Houghton 

Don  Cairo  . Camille  Girouard 

Remendado  . Howard  Stevens 

Lilias  Pastia  . Maurice  Tobin 

Here  was  an  interesting  experiment. 
Miss  Leginska  conceived  the  idea  that 
she  would  like  to  train  an  opera  com¬ 
pany.  Done!  Though,  so  far  as  in¬ 
formation  goes,  she  has  never  dealt 
exhaustively  with  the  singing  voice, 
though  she  can  scarcely,  among  her 
many  activities,  have  devoted  much 
time  to  the  preparing  and  conducting 
of  opera  performances,  Miss  Leginska 
is  not  the  person  to  let  herself  be  put 
about  by  trifles.  She  determined,  evi¬ 
dently,  to  make  a  good  shift  with  such 
assets  as  she  had  at  hand. 

The  most  valuable  of  these  was  a 
well-trained  orchestra  of  women  play¬ 
ers,  an  orchestra  exceedingly  compe¬ 
tent  at  a  symphony  concert  program, 
but  surely  not  experienced  at  opera. 
Miss  Leginska  made  little  of  their  lack 
of  operatic  routine;  she,  an  orchestra 
conductor  of  rare  ability,  could  show 
them  the  way. 

Building,  therefore,  on  her  orchestra 
— or  so  it  appears  to  a  person  unin¬ 
formed — Miss  Leginska  gathered  a  cast 
about  her.  In  most  cases,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  in  all,  she  selected  singers  of 
no  long  experience  before  the  public, 
and  of  practically  no  operatic  experi¬ 
ence  whatever. 

Yesterday  she  demonstrated  to  the 
world  what  one  woman’s  genius,  com- 
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Carmen”  According 


A 


»pera 

Venture  by  a  Company 
Hitherto  Untried 

ND  again  “Carmen.”  “Carmen”  in 
English  for  the  season’s  last  as  well 
•as  its  first  performance.  And  Sat¬ 
urday’s  performance  Was  a  new  ven- 
ture  by  a  company  as  yet  un tided — to 
use  the  phrase  of  the  printed  program, 
Leginska’s  Opera  in  English  Com¬ 
pany.”  Jordan  Hall  .was  the  plac(h  The 
orchestra  was  a  group  from  the  Boston 
Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
principals:  Carmen,  Rose  Zulalian;  Mi- 
chaela,  Marguerite  La  Liberte;  Don  Jos6, 
Olenn  Drake;  Escamilla,  James  R.  Hough¬ 
ton.  Minor  parts:  Frasquita  and  Mer¬ 
cedes,  gypsy  girls,  Zoe  Musgrave  and 
Doris  Rosenberg;  Morales,  Roy  Nichols- 
Zuniga,  Henry  Heald;  Doncairo  and  Re- 
memdado,  two  smugglers,  Camille  Gir¬ 
ouard  and  Howard  Stevens;  Lilias  Pastia 
Maurice  Tobin.  Dramatic  direction  in 


charge  of  Iride  Pilla.  Thus  the  facts 
of  the  record  as  presented  bv  the  gro- 
gram-sheet. 

Surely  the  best  part  of  this  perform¬ 
ance  was  the  singing,  with  Miss  Zula¬ 
lian  and  Miss  La  Liberte  as  the  singers 
entitled  to  especial  honors.  While  the 
others  acquitted  themselves  in  such  man-, 
nei  that  one  would  find  no  particular 
fault.  The  chorus  provided  many  fine 
moments.  A  ringing,  rousing  chorus  for 
“Carmen”  one  does  not  too  often  hear. 
Saturday  one  had  it.  The  orchestra  too 
bore  itself  with  great  credit,  though,  in 
spite  of  Miss  Leginska’s  occasional  break¬ 
neck  tempos  and  vigors  of  accentuation, 
the  marks  of  the  concert  orchestra 
pressed  into  service  for  operatic  pur¬ 
poses  were  by  no  means  entirely  lacking. 
Dancers  did  their  part  in  the  tavern  of 
Lilias  Pastia  in  the  approved  1929  man¬ 
ner. 

Staging  and  romantic  characterization 
were  intelligently  carried  out.  There 
were  no  particular  incongruities,  even 
as  there  was  no  new  light  thrown  upon 
the  action  of  this  familiar  old  score.  And 
of  course  there  were  no  great  and 
searching  characterizations,  no  start¬ 
lingly  sumptuous  scenery.  But  such 
were  of  course  hardly  to  be  expected 
One  may  even  admit  that  the  atmos¬ 


phere  of  amateur  theatricals  was  not  en-  • 
tirely  lacking  and  still  say  that  within  ( 
the  circumscribed  circle  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  this  new  company,  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Saturday  afternoon  was  eminent¬ 
ly  satisfactory.  a.  H.  M. 


Hall  the 
Orchestra 


Marking  Orchestral  Progress 

Yesterday  f>iftern#on  in 
Boston  Women’s  *S$nmphony 
gave  its  last  concert  of  the  season.  Under 
the  listing,  ‘Oboe  and  English  Horn,” 
appeared  the  name  of  H.  H.  Stanislaus^ 

An  asterisk  beside  his  name  led  the  eye 
to  the  explanation  that  owing  to  serious 
illness  in  the  family  of  the  first  oboist, 
this  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  had  consented  to  substitute. 
But  for  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Mager  as  ; 
first  trumpet  there  was  no  explanation.  ; 
Presumably  some  second  and  similar 
emergency  made  necessary  another  “sub¬ 
stitute.”  The  orchestra  has  reason  to 
congratulate  itself  upon  the  public  which 
it  is  attracting.  Certainly  less  than  a 
hundred  seats  remained  unsold.  This 
large  audience  listened  to  a  symphony 
by  Schumann,  an  overture  by  Berlioz; 
between,  a  concerto  of  Bruch,  novel 
pieces  by  Mabel  Wood  Hill  and  Powell 
Weaver.  In  Bruch’s  concerto  in  G 
minor,  for  violin,  Irma  Seydel  was  the 
violinist.  Under  each  of  the  novel  pieces 
stood  the  legend,  “First  Boston  Perform¬ 
ance.” 

If  the  previous  concert  had  showed 
marked  progress  over  the  earlier  at¬ 
tempts  by  the  Women’s  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  yesterday’s  concert  brought  evi¬ 
dence  of  further  gains. 

Witness  the  lightness,  the  fleetness,  the 
buoyancy,  precision  of  strings  and  winds 
alike  in  the  “saltarello”  of  Berlioz’s 
“Roman  Carnival,”  or  in  its  streaks  of 
flashing  orchestral  color.  Recall  the 
'  rhythmic  verve,  the  sense  of  swift  nnd 
sure  movement,  with  which  this  bright 
dancing  music  went  on  its  course.  And 
recall  also  the  expressive  English  horn 
solo  at  the  beginning  (though  the  ladies 
can  take  no  credit  for  its  playing).  All 
in  all  Miss  Leginska  had  reason  for  grati¬ 
fication  at  the  results  she  gained  with 
this  well-known  old  overture  of  Berlioz. 

Nor  did  the  Schumann  “Spring”  sym¬ 
phony  fall  behind.  Trumpets  blazed  forth 
the  proclamation  which  is  the  chief  bur¬ 
den  of  the  whole  first  movement.  Grave¬ 
ly  paced  introductory  measures  led  to 
the  more  brightly  rhythmed  principal 
theme.  With  imagination  and  certainty 
Miss  Leginska  molded  her  phrases,  point¬ 
ed  her  larger  design.  And  her  forces 
were  responsive  to  her  demand.  Thus 
also  a  slow  movement  sang  in  the  love¬ 
liness  of  its  song;  a  scherzo  stamped 
energetic  and  not  too  gentle  feet.  And 
the  joys  of  spring  (with  mid-April  snows 
on  the  ground  out-of-doors)  one  felt.  Here 
again  was  a  movement  calling  for  vir¬ 
tuosity.  Miss  Leginska  did  not  hold 
back  in  consideration  for  her  orchestra. 
And  that  orchestra  gave  her  all  she  asked 
• — speed,  finesse,  careful  response  in  art¬ 
ful  molding  of  phrase.  * 

For  years  commentators  have  com¬ 
plained  of  the  muddiness  of  Schumann’s 
orchestration.  If  this  effect  obtained, 
Schumann  and  not  the  conductor  was  to 
blame.  But  latterly  the  muddiness  has 
not  obtained  with  certain  modern  con¬ 
ductors.  Yesterday  there  were  definite 
evidences  of  it.  The  truth  is  that  mod¬ 
ern  conductors  who  avoid  it  do  so  not  by 
changes  in  the  orchestration  but  by  cer¬ 
tain  dynamic  readjustments  in  the 
parts  exactly  as  scored  by  Schumann. 
Change  a  few  fortes,  and  pianos,  and 
mezzos,  a  few  crescendi  and  dimlnuendl 
— presto,  Schumann  sounds  as  clear  as  a 
bell. 


To  this  program  Mabel  Wood  Hill  con¬ 
tributes  two  pieces  for  small  orchestra 
entitled  “Reactions  to  ‘Prose  Rhythms’ 
of  Fiona  Macleod.”  “The  Reed  Player” 
n  passage  plays  “a  forlorn  sweet 

air”;  is  asked  for  a  song  of  Death  and 
responds  with  a  song  of  Life.  But  a 
listener  had  no  experience  of  going 
further  than  the  original  sweet  flute  solo  | 
and  its  rather  neat  development.  “Noc¬ 
turne,”  with  “dim  mauve  and  dream- 
white  bushes  of  lilacs”  and  “water  which 
lies  breathless  in  the  moonshine”  is  a 
pleasant  melody  for  muted  strings  not 
entirely  out  of  the  shadow  of  Edward 
MacDowell. 

Powell  Weaver’s  “The  Little  Fawn” 
(one  really  suspects  it  of  being  “Faun”! 
is  again  music  that  is  pleasant  to  listen 
to,  slightly  satiric,  with  certain  humors 
and  certain  felicitous  touches  of  orches¬ 
tration.  Such  qualities  gained  it  a  repe- 
tion  yesterday  afternoon.  Some  thought 
that  it  too  stands  somewhat  in  the  shadow 
of  a  notable  one  nearer  than  MacDow- 
eu.  .  .  These  more  modern  idioms  Miss 

Leginska  s  forces  played  with  skill. 

Miss  Irma  Seydel  played  the  familiar 
Concerto  in  G  minor  of  Max  Bruch  in 
excellent  taste.  There  were  the  breadths 
of  the  opening  measures,  the  warmth 
loveliness  of  the  Adagio,  the 
rhythmic  bounce  and  vigor  of  the  finale 
And  there  was  neat  technic  throughout! 
But  one  has  heard  larger  tone  In  this 
concerto.  The  orchestra  gave  sympathetic 
support,  though  at  times  they  unneces¬ 
sarily  covered  Miss  Seydel’s  finely  spun 


tone. 


A.  H.  M. 


WOMENS  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

ice  which  completely  filled 
Jordan  Hall  was  present  to  hear  an 
exceptionally  fine  concert  by  the  Boston 

Women’s  Symphony  orchestra,  under 
the  authoritative  baton  of  Ethel  Legin- 
ska. 

The  time  for  qualifying  every  remark 
about  the  playing  of  this  orchestra  with 
a  hasty  “for  an  organization  composed 
entirely  of  women,”  has  gone  by.  In 
solidity  of  tone,  vigor,  and  self-con¬ 
fidence,  in  elasticity  and  precision,  this 
orchestra  ranks  high  among  orchestras 
anywhere, — and  under  the  firm  leader¬ 
ship  of  Ethel  Leginska,  that  distract- 
ingly  versatile  but  surpassingly  musical 
person,  it  presents  programs  that  draw, 
and  are  worthy  of,  musically  apprecia¬ 
tive  audiences. 

Yesterday’s  concert  opened  with 
Schumann’s  first  symphony,  in  B-flat 
minor.  Leginska’s  reading  of  the  score 
was  full  of  a  fine  impetuosity.  She  gave 
it  a  vital  rhythm  that  moved  onward 
inexorably,  carrying  melody  and  decora¬ 
tion  with  it,  energizing  the  whole  work, 
and  giving  it  new  fire  and  dignity.  No¬ 
where  did  she  let  that  rhythm  wait 
while  she  stressed  a  sweet  phrase;  no¬ 
where  did  she  let  pomposity  mar  its 
thrilling  movement.  Precise  strings, 
excellent  wood-winds,  and  solid,  de¬ 
pendable  brass,  were  there  to  help  her. 

Miss  Irma  Seydel,  concert-mistress, 
was  heard  as  soloist  in  the  Bruch  con¬ 
certo  for  violin  and  orchestra.  Miss 
Seydel  played  with  musical  feeling,  if 
a  little  too  sentimentally,  and  with  a 
small  but  sweet  tone.  Not  always  fault¬ 
less,  either  in  rhythm  or  intonation, 
she  was  not  helped  by  the  orchestra, 
for  in  the  orchestral  sections  Leginska 
let  an  inherent  tendency  to  exaggerate  | 
show  itself,  and  it  must  be  said  that  j 
she  frequeptly  covered  Miss  Seydel’s 
tone  entirely,  when  more  tactful  con-  ! 
ducting  would  have  provided  a  less | 
tumultuous  orchestral  background.  Miss  j 
Seydel’s  accomplished  playing  received 
enthusiastic  tributes — applause  and  i 

flowers. 

Two  “Reactions’  ’to  prose  rhythms  of 
Fiona  McLeod,  by  Mabel  Wood  Hi^ 
were  given  a  first  Boston  performance 
yesterday,  as  was  “The  Little  Fawn” 
of  Powell  Weaver.  Both  are  for  small 
orchestra.  Mabel  Wood  Hill’s  “Reac¬ 
tions”  are  those  of  a  lady  politically 
inclined,  and  musical,  but  not  specially 
skilled  in  orchestration.  They  are 
charming,  rather  shallow  moments, 
very  pretty  and  very  transparent.  Mr. 
Weaver’s  “Little  Fawn”  naturally  re¬ 
minds  one  of  its  illustrious  progenitor, 
whose  afternoon  was,  and  is,  so  unfor- 
getable.  But  this  fawn  is  worthy  of 
his  race;  he  is  a  humorous,  quaint,  and 
quixotic  creature.  The  piece  is  very 
well  orchestrated,  and  Leginska  made 
the  most  of  its  possibilities.  The  au¬ 
dience  demanded,  and  received,  a  re¬ 
petition  of  it. 

The  concert  closed  with  an  exciting 
performance  of  Berlioz’s  “Roman  Carni¬ 
val.”  There  was  much  enthusiastic 
applause,  and  Miss  Leginska  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  tribute  of  flowers.  E.B. 


WOMEN’S  BAND 
AT JORDAN HALL 

Orchestra  Under  Leginska 
Play  Spiritedly  and  Well 

Etl Leginska  and  Her  Boston  Wom¬ 
en’s  Symphony  Orchestra  held  forth  at 
Jordan  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  be¬ 
fore  a  large  and.  exceedingly  cordial 
audience.  The  programme,  which  com¬ 
bined  Judiciously  the  unknown  and  the 
familiar,  listed  Schumann’s  First  Sym¬ 
phony;  Bruch’s  G  minor  Concerto  for 
violin,  with  Irma  Seydel  as  soloist;  j 
Mabel  Wood  Hi-ll’s  “The  Reed  Prayer” 

and  Nocturne,  two  “Reactions”  for 
small  orchestra;  Powell  Weaver’s 
“The  Little  Faun,”  and  Berlioz’s  j 
“Roman  Carnival”  Overture. 

The  progress  made  by  this  orchestra 
within  its  two  short  years  of  existence 
is  nothing  short  of  remarkable.  In 
Berlioz’s  Overture  yesterday,  strings 
and  woodwind  played  with  genuine 
virtuosity,  and  the  brass  lagged  but 
little  behind.  Admirable,  too,  was  the 
performance  of  Schumann’s  Symphony, 
though  Miss  Leginska  and  her  players 
might  not  rid  the  music  of  its  custom¬ 
ary  impression  of  thickness,  orches- 
trally  speaking,  in  the  manner  lately 
exemplified  by  Mr.  Koussevitzky  and 
the  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Miss  Seydel  gave,  yesterday,  a 
soundly  musical  performance  of 
j  Bruch’s  hackneyed  Concerto.  It  might 
!  be  urged,  however,  that  her  tone  lacked 
;  the  requisite  breadth.  The  pleoes  by 
Miss  Hill  and  Mr.  Weaver  proved 
slight,  but  distinctly  attractive.  Mr. 
Weaver's  graceful  bit  was  repeated 
at  the  insistence  of  the  audience. 


JORDAN  HALL 


Boston 


Saturday  Evening,  April  14th 

At  8.15,  3  ¥ 


CONCERT 


Boston  Women’s 
Symphony  Orchestra 

ETHEL  LEGINSKA,  Conductor 

Ruth  Shubow,  Pianist 


PROGRAMME 

1=1131=1 

Mozart  Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  35 

(Koechel  No.  385) 

I.  Allegro  con  spirito 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale;  Presto 


Glinka  Overture  to  “Ruslan  and  Lyudmila” 


Leginska 


Fantasie  for  Orchestra  and  Piano 
(First  Boston  Performance) 


Rimsky-Korsakov  La  Grande  Paque  Russe 

Danse  des  Bouffons 


Wagner  Overture  to  ‘‘Rienzi” 


—  Steinert  Piano  — 

Tickets  50  cents  to  $1.50  (Tax  Exempt) 
Now  on  Sale  at  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office 

Management,  A.  H.  Handley,  Steinert  Hall,  Boston 


WOMEN’S  SYMPHONY 
AT  JORDAN  HALL 


Exhel  Leginska  Cortducts  with 
Energy 

The  Boston  Women's  Symphony  or¬ 
chestra,  Ethel  Leginska,  conductor,  gave 
a  concen;  last  evening  in  Jordan  hall. 
Ruth  Shubow,  pianist,  was  the  assisting 
artist.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Mozart,  Symphony  in  D  minor;  Glinka, 
overture  to  “Ruslan  and  Lyudmila”; 
Leginska,  Fantasie  for  orchestra  and 
piano;  Rimsky-Korsakov,  La  Grande 
Paque  Russe,  Danse  des  Bouffons;  Wag¬ 
ner,  overture  to  “Rienzi.” 

If  one  ever  thought  that  the  reading 
of  music  and  its  performance  was  de¬ 
pendent  on  other  forces  than  the  con¬ 
ductor  of  an  orchestra,  such  doubts  were 
dispelled  last  night  when  Ethel  Legj^'l 
ska  gave  and  gave  of  her  energy  i^til 
the  music  seemed  her  own.  Her  Rl^vers 
reacted  to  her  graceful,  if  activg^ direc¬ 
tion  and  the  resulting  musig  y,as  as 
live,  almost  a  whirlpool  of 

not  for  one  minute  did  the  attention  lag 
or  the  evening  become  bqresornp  0np 
can  say  warmly  that  gthe,  ^ginsK 
orchestra  of  women  .15  an  excellent  or¬ 
ganization  and  with  youth  and  interest 

apparent,  one  camsureiy  expect  better 
n-om  it  m0r6  inviS°ratinS  effects, 

niitpd0fr£0thp0«  by  Miss  Le§inska  was 
first  time  in  Boston  With 

fi,  Jf  S?,*  w  at  the  Piano-  This  was 

Ph1m*?r;formed  by  the  New  York 
orchestra  two  years  ago 
With  iucille  Oliver  as  soloist.  The 
composer  conducted  at  that  time. 

.  No  one  would  ever  accuse  Miss  Le¬ 
ginska  of  being  old-fashioned.  She  has 
collected  discords  in  the  modern  fashion 
and  strung  them  together,  in,  one  has 
to  admit  it,  a  fascinating  pattern.  There 
must  be  those  who  like  the  clang  and 
beat  of  the  modern  rhythms,  who  like 


to  prolong  the  sounds  of  their  industrial 
life  into  their  musical  hour  and  so  one 
finds  Ethel  Leginska,  with  her  extra¬ 
ordinary  forces,  giving  theffi  good 
measure-'  Ruth  Shubow  was  required  to 
have  strong  wrists  on  both  hands  to 
accomplish  all  she  did. 

The  rest  of  the  program  was  com¬ 
posed  of  music  not  heard  over  often. 
The  Mozart  Symphony  was  not  one  of 
the  three  which  are  usually  thought  the 
only  ones  worth  time  and  effort.  And 
yet,  with  sparks  of  energy  showered 
upon  it,  it  sounded  well.  Glinka  and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  were  treated  in  the 
same  energetic  manner  which  served 
them  and  even  the  Wagner  overture  to 
“Rienzi”  with  its  difficult  passages  for 
the  brass — not  exactly  women’s  musical 
instruments  upon  which  they  have 
always  played  their  seductive  strains — 
even  this  overture,  did  not  phase  Miss 
Leginska  and  her  players.  They  have 
courage  and  they  accomplish  much. 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  ex¬ 
tremely  enthusiastic.  C.  M.  D. 


On  Saturday  evening,  the  Women’s 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  again 
heard  under  the  leadership  of  Ethel 
Leginska.  The  program  ranged 
through  Mozart’s  D  major  Symphony, 
the  Overture  to  Glinka’s  “Russian  and 
Ludmilla,”  a  Fantasy  for  piano  and 
orchestra  by  Leginska,  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s  “Russian  Easter”  and  the 
Overture  to  Wagner’s  “Rienzi.”  The 
playing  of  this  music,  though  by  no 
means  masterly  nor  polished,  was 
spirited  and  lively,  and  showed 
clearly  that  this  group  of  players  has 
made  real  progress... during  the  past 
season.  Ruth  Shubow,  who  played 
the  piano  part  of  Leginska’s  new 
work,  deserves  a  word  for  the  bril¬ 
liance  and  authoritativeness  with 


which 
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Gratifying  Improvements 

If  the  fortunes  of  the  Boston  Wpm 
en’s  Symphony  Orchestra  had  depend¬ 
ed  upon  accurate  note-playing  and  a 
smooth  ensemble  technic  in  the  first 
several  concerts  of  the  organization,  Miss 
Leginska  might  not  have  felt  encouraged 
to  continue  with  the  enterprise.  In  these 
earlier  attempts,  the  strings  played  rather 
coarsely  and  with  doubtful  unanimity,  a 
though  even  then,  as  now,  they  repre¬ 
sented  the  strongest  section  of  the  orches¬ 
tra.  In  addition,  the  brasses  were  some¬ 
times  blatant  and  the  woodwinds  awk¬ 
ward.  A  false  start  now  and  then  from 
one  or  another  of  the  instruments  was 
not  entirely  unknown.  Last  Saturday 
evening,  moreover,  a  few  of  these  short¬ 
comings  were  still  observable.  Yet  the 
improvements  that  the  players  have  made 


within  recent  weeks  have  been  gratifying 
— so  gratifying,  in  fact,  that  m  1  JV 

gram-book  the  management  announces  an 

ambitious  schedule  for  the  future- 

summer,  the  orchestra  will  play  J1 
festival  in  Erie,  Pa.,  and  in  the  fal^ 
spend  a  month  touring  the  States  of  the 

East  and  Middle  West.  j 

The  orchestra,  however,  has  carried 
on,”  not  so  much  because  of  improve 
ments  in  note-playing  which  might  have 
been  expected  with  continued  practice, 
but  because  of  the  certain  vitality  an 
energy  that  the  musicians  and  then  con¬ 
ductor,  Miss  Leginska,  have  always  re¬ 
vealed,  and  which,  indeed,  have  made 
technical  progress  possible.  3o  at  Jordan 
Hall  Saturday,  earnest  endeavors  gen¬ 
erally  prevailed  over  the  formalities  of 
performance.  Seemingly  the  players  en¬ 
joy  playing  and  admire  their  leader.  The 
audience,  moreover,  has  increased  in 
size  and  become  more  enthusiastic.  And 
last  Saturday  Miss  Leginska  presented 
|«  a  wholly  attractive  program.  A  sym¬ 
phony  of  Mozart  began  it  lightly ;  Glinka’s 
overture  to  "Ruslan  and  Ludmilla”  made 
it  more  stirring;  Miss  Legin&ka’s  own 
fantasy  for  orchestra  and  piano — per¬ 
formed  sometime  ago  in  New  York,  heard 
in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  this  con¬ 
cert — lent  it  oddity;  Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
‘‘Russian  Easter”  overture  and  ’‘Dance  of 
the  Clowns”  (this  last  from  “The  Snow 
Maiden”)  provided  it  with  color  and 
character;  the  overture  to  Wagner’s 
“Rienzi”  brought  it  to  a  rousing  close. 

I  Surely  there  was  enough  contrast  in 
such  a  program  as  this;  it  was  also  m 
i  inventive  mind  that  chose  the  several 
j  unhackneyed  pieces  of  it. 

!  Despite  matters  of  note-playing  here- 
1  tofore  mentioned,  the  orchestra  did  sur¬ 
prisingly  well  with  Mozart’s  Symphony 
No.  35,  in  D  major.  The  lively  moments 
went  spiritedly,  the  s’ow  movement 
sweetly,  with  phrases  gneeful  and  neat. 
The  pert  and  short-figured  minuet  and 
trio  found  the  players  nicely  poised  on 
the  accents.  Glinkate  overture,  by  con¬ 
trast,  was  more  warm-Mooded,  rollicking 
music,  with  joyful  measures  for  the  tim¬ 
pani  and  glowing  tunes  for  the  ’cell). 
Then  in  Miss  Leginska's  fantasy,  Miss 
Ruth  Shubow  announced  the  piano  par,, 
with  a  crisp  and  assured  skill  that  speaks 
well  for  her  training  and  her  future  alike. 
The  composition,  itself,  is  a  curious,  fan 
tastic  thing  (no  doubt  aptly  titled),  in 
which  the  instruments  rock  back  and 
forth  in  a  mono-rhythm  as  if  counting 
two;  later  break  into  an  Indian  dance 
effect;  and  scon  return  to  the  original 
‘‘thump,  tink,  thump,  tink,”  amplified 
One  after  another  Miss  Leginska  makes 
use  of  most  of  the  instruments  of  per¬ 
cussion. 

Rimsky-Korsakov’s  Easter  music  pro¬ 
vided  solos  for  everybody  from  the  violin 
to  the  bass  tuba.  That  Rimsky-Korsakov 
was  master  of  tone  color — as  the  con¬ 
servatories  so  often  remind  us — is  easily 
confirmed  by  such  music  as  this  and  to 
a  lesser  degree  by  "The  Dance  of  the 

N.  M.  J. 
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Jordan  Hall,  -  -  Boston 


Sunday  Afternoon 
February  17th,  1929,  at  330 

CONCERT 

Boston  W  omen  s  Symphony 
Orchestra 

ETHEL  LEGINSKA,  Conductor 


Triumphal  Return  from  Grand 
Tournee  of  Over  Fifty-Two  Con¬ 
certs  in  Forty-Three^  ‘Days 


“Ethel  Leginska  and  Orchestra  triumph — As  a  conductor,  she  is  one  of  the 
most  dynamic  in  the  world.” — C.  Panniee  Mead,  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

“Leginska  Achieves  a  Remarkable  Success  with  Boston  Women’s  Symphony 
Orchestra.” — St.  Louis  Daily  Globe  Democrat. 

“Miss  Leginska  is  a  conductor  of  authority . It  was  a  thrilling 

performance.” — Richard  R.  Harter,  Canton  Daily  News. 

“Washington  has  added  its  name  to  the  cities  acclaiming  Leginska  as  a  con¬ 
ductor  of  genius.” — Washington ,  D.  C.,  Evening  Star. 

“Her  abilities  with  the  baton  were  best  shown  in  a  first  rate  interpretation  of 
Beethoven’s  Fifth  Symphony.” — Cleveland  News. 

“Leginska  wins  great  acclaim  with  Orchestra.  .  .  .  Led  her  orchestral 
forces  with  a  sweep  and  inspiration  that  stirred  them  to  heroic  efforts.” 

— Buffalo  Courier-Express. 

“Mme.  Leginska  conducts  and  plays  at  once.  .  .  .  Double  burden  handled 

with  aplomb.” — Maurice  Rosenfeed,  Chicago  Daily  News. 

“Leginska  has  a  definite  and  correct  musical  idea  and  all  the  ability  in  the 
world  to  bring  it  out  of  her  forces.”  - — Edward  Moore,  Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 

“Ethel  Leginska  remains  one  of  the  bright  figures  of  music  .  .  .  and  rejoiced 
in  the  fire,  the  brilliant  nervousness,  the  authority  and  the  fragrance  of  her 
playing.”- — Chicago  Daily  Journal. 

“Leginska  Leads  Women’s  Symphony  to  Triumph.  ...  She  forces  warm 
response  from  her  musicians  and  gave  a  spirited,  brilliant  and  poetic  account  of 
the  piano  part  in  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto.  Her  runs  were  of  pearly  clarity, 
and  the  octave  passages  went  with  a  vim.” 

— H.  Devries,  Chicago  Evening  American. 

“She  made  the  Mendelssohn  score  glitter.” 

— GeEnn  Dillard  Gunn,  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner. 

“It  was  not  only  mighty  good  piano  playing,  but  a  striking  feat  of  concen¬ 
tration . The  slow  movement  was  lovely . In  this  the  orches¬ 

tral  coloring  was  particularly  pleasing  and  in  fine  balance.” 

— KareETon  Hackett,  Chicago  Evening  Post. 
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ETHEL  LEGINSKA,  Conductor 


PROGRAMME 

Mozart 

Overture  to  “The  Magic  Flute” 

Mendelssohn 

Concw'  ir  Opus  25,  in  G  Minor 

Played  and  Conducted  by  Ethel  Leginska 

Molto  Allegro  con  fuoco 

■ 

Andante 

Presto 

Ethel  Leginska 

Triptich  for  Eleven  Solo  Instruments 

First  Boston  Performance 

EED 

Intermission 

[=] 

Dvorak 

Symphony  “From  the  New  World” 
in  E  Minor,  No.  5,  Opus  95 

Adagio:  Allegro  molto 

Largo 

Scherzo  (molto  vivace) 

Allegro  con  fuoco 

* 

r=] 

The  Steinert  Piano  Used 

Management:  A.  H.  Handley,  Steinert  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tickets,  75c,  $1.00  and  $1.50,  a  few  seats  at  $2.00,  now  on  sale  at 

Jordan  Hall  Box  Office 
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Ethel  Leginska,  Conductor 


jPHIS  will  be  the  first  concert  in  Boston  this  season.  Since  the  final  con- 
cert  of  last  year,  the  Boston  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra  has  won  for 
itself  a  “place  in  the  musical  sun.” 

In  July,  the  Orchestra  provided  the  music  for  the  great  Mid-West  sum¬ 
mer  festival  at  Conneaut  Lake,  Pennsylvania.  In  one  week  the  orchestra 
successfully  gave  thirteen  completely  different  programs,  including  a  concert 
performance  of  Gounod’s  opera,  “Faust,”  and  Handel’s  “Messiah.” 

In  late  October,  during  November  and  early  December — forty-three  days 
in  all — the  orchestra  played  fifty-two  programs  in  thirty-eight  different  cities 
of  the  East  and  Middle  West.  A  reading  of  the  newspaper  reports  will  show 
those  interested  how  great  was  the  success. 

Boston,  according  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  is  the  home  of  the  only 
Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  world.  Other  cities  from  time  to  time 
claim  a  similar  distinction  but  search  has  shown  that  in  Philadelphia,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  conductor  and  many  players  are  men ;  in  Chicago  and  in  London, 
England,  many  players  are  of  the  male  gender.  But  the  movement  is  growing. 

The  Boston  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra  is  not  as  yet  blessed  with 
a  subscription  list.  Its  concerts  are  not  subscribed  for — we  wish  they  were. 
Nor  have  we  an  endowment  of  any  kind — we  wish  we  had.  The  orchestra 
goes  on  tour  to  provide  employment  for  its  members.  The  members  would 
much  rather  remain  in  Boston,  play  for  regularly  scheduled  concerts  and 
travel  occasionally  than  to  travel  incessantly  and  play  at  home  occasionally. 

The  number  of  concerts  to  be  given  this  season  in  Boston  depends  upon 
your  patronage.  We  feel  we  have  something  to  offer  and  that  we  deserve 
your  encouragement. 


I  desire  to  subscribe  for  tickets  as  checked  below: 

Best  Orchestra  seats  at  $2.00 . 


Orchestra  seats  at 
Orchestra  seats  at 


Balcony  seats  at 
Find  enclosed  check  for  .. 


1.50 

1.00. 


Front  Balcony  seats  at  1.00. 


.75. 


Name  . 

Address  . 

Kindly  make  checks  payable  to  A.  H.  Handley,  Manager,  Steinert  Hall,  162 
Boylston  Street,  Boston  (Telephone  Hancock  5488). 

Public  sale  of  tickets  at  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office. 
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STEINERT 


"Pianofortes 


Is  made  in  'Boston  by  Expert  Craftsmen. 

of  the  best  materials 

Used  by  many  eminent  teachers  and 
installed  in  many  leading  schools 

and  colleges. 

Mme.  Leginska  writes  of  the  Steinert  Piano: 

“The  Steinert  Pianos  which  I  have  played  are  simply 
great.  They  have  a  rare  musical  quality  and  tone  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  one’s  senses  and  which  blends  most  beautifully 
with  the  tone  I  strive  to  bring  out  of  my  orchestra.” 

(Signed)  Ethel  Leginska. 

The  Steinert  Piano  may  be  bought  at  leading  dealers  in 
United  States;  in  New  England  at  all  Steinert  stores. 

M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 


STEINERT  HALL 


BOSTON 
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WOMEN 


SN’S  SYMFHON 


ONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Boston  Women’s  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  Ethel  Leginska,  conductor,  gave 
a  concert  yesterday  afternoon  beiore 
an  audience  that  filled  every  seat,  and 


more,  of  Jordan  Hall.  Enthusiasm  ran 

high,'  and  with  good  cause. 

Miss  Leginska,  to  begin  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  offered  a  program  planned  with 
fine  judgment.  After  the  classic  which 
ought  to  grace  every  program  not  of  a 
specialized  nature — yesterday  it  was 

Mozart’s  overture  to  ‘"The  Magic  Flute,” 
played  with  buoyant  spirit — Miss  Le¬ 
ginska  provided  next  a  feature  which 
never  fails  to  please  an  audience,  what¬ 
ever  individual  taste  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  a  piano  concerto,  namely.  To 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  she  se¬ 
lected  a  concerto  not  heard  in  public 
j  once  in  a  dog’s  age,  Mendelssohn’s  G 
minor,  and  furthermore,  to  leave  noth¬ 
ing  undone,  she  played  the  soJo  part 
herself.  She  played  it  delightfully, 
whipping  Mendelssohn  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  warmth  and  dash  he  could 
soar  to  in  that  concerto,  but  astutely 
holding  her  hand  just  short  of  the 
point  beyond  which,  without  ovfer-swell- 
ing,  he  could  not  be  driven.  This  was' 
masterly. 

To  please  herself,  no  doubt,  as  well 
as  those  in  the  hall  who  want  to  know 
what  composers  today  are  about,  Miss 
Leginska  turned  next  to  modernity,  as 
exemplified  in  her  own  ‘‘Triptych  for 
Eleven  Solo  Instruments,”  its  first  Bos¬ 


ton  performance. 

Its  first  movement,  after  a  few  vague 
bars1  in  slow  tempo,  falls  into  a  lively 

-  .  _  '  _  >  M  - _  T  _ _ _ J 


measure  which  leads  presently  to  a 
pretty  tune  of  the  folk  song  ortfer, 
Irish,  rather,  in  suggestion.  The  tune, 
very  well  in  itself,  failed  to  return  the 
emotional  significance  Miss  Leginska 
appeared  to  be  asking  of  it.  The  slow 
movement  that  followed,  marked  “do- 
lentissimo,”  failed  in  its  turn  to  make 
that  descriptive  marking  good;  like 
much  of  the  music  written  today,  its 
notes  fall  too  haltingly  on  the  ear,  in 
a  manner  far  too  sought  for,  to  pro- 
|  duce  an  emotional  appeal. 

In  the  third  movement,  to  be  played 
j  “with  humor,”  Miss  Leginska  carried 
her  point  more  successfully.  She  finds 
humor,  it  would  seem,  above  all  r.i  the 
stamping  and  thumping  of  aboriginal 
folk,  fed  skins,  quite  like,  with  the  type 
of  melody  running  along  that  keeps 
company  with  a  beat  as  steady  as  an 
engine’s.  These  pounding  measures, 

;  sounding  well,  like  all  the  triptych, 

1  proved  very  diverting.  The  piece  was 
cordially  applauded.  , 

Modernity  done  with  for  the  day. 
Miss  Leginska  moved  on  to  music  which  | 
could  not  but  please — therein  she  j 
showed  her  good  sense — Dvorak’s  “From  { 
the  New  World  Symphony.” 

Certain  defects  in  its  performance 
need  no  comment;  everybody  could  hear 
them.  It  is  far  more  to  the  point  to 
note  the  marked  improvement  Miss 
Leginska  has  brought  to  pass  in  even 
her  weakest  choirs.  Of  still  greater  con¬ 
sequence  is  it  to  call  out  loudly  in  ad¬ 
miration  of  Miss  Leginska’s  consum- 
.mate  musicianship  and  fine  taste.  To¬ 
gether  they,  in  combination  with  fer¬ 
vor,  restored  to  its  original  beauty  and 
power  Dvorak’s  symphony,  music  one 
would  have  held  hopelessly  damaged  by 
a  long  course  of  extravagant  sentiment¬ 
alizing  and  over-stress.  The  indestruc¬ 
tibility  of  true  beauty  Miss  Leginska 
made  clear.  R.  R.  G. 


BOSTON 


JORDAN  HARD, 


Sunday  Afternoon,  February  17th,  1929 

at  3.30 

CONCERT 

osion  ovnen  s  G^yvnipiiony  rchesir'a 

Ethel  Leginska,  Conductor  and  Soloist 


PROGRAMME 


Mozart 


Overture  to  “The  Magic  Flute” 


Mendelssohn  Concerto  for  Piano,  Opus  25,  in  G  Minor 
(Played  and  Conducted  by  Ethel  Leginska) 

Molto  Allegro  con  fuoco 
Andante 
Presto 

Ethel  Leginska  Triptych  for  Eleven  Solo  Instruments 

Lento — Allegro 
Lento  dolentissimo 

Allegretto,  molto  ritmico  con  amore 
(First  Boston  Performance) 

Irma  Seydell,  1st  violin  Ethel  Hobart,  flute 

Elise  Biron,  2nd  violin  Ethel  Durant,  oboe 

Hope  Wright,  viola  Dorothy  Pike,  clarinet 

Virginia  Stickney  Snow,  'cello  Anne  de  Guichard,  bassoon 

Alice  Collier,  bass  Amy  Ryder,  horn 

Lucille  Oliver,  piano 


— Intermission- 


Dvorak 


Symphony  “From  the  New  World” 
in  E  Minor,  No.  5,  Opus  95 

Adagio:  Allegro  molto 
Largo 

Scherzo  (molto  vivace) 

Allegro  con  fuoco 


The  Steinert  Piano  used  exclusively. 

Management:  A.  H.  Handley,  Steinert  Hall,  162  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Ethel  Leginska,  Conductor 
Violins 

Irma  Seydell,  Concert  Mistress 


Elise  Biron 

Nellie  Boettcher 

Alice  Bloomberg 

Blanche  Sears 

Sophie  Shapiro 

Elinor  Armstrong 

Catherine  Newell 

Corrienne  Wagoner 

Helen  Chase 

Lena  Goldman 

Evelyn  Fine 

Ruth  Davidoff 

Annrita  Goldberg 

Emily  Johnson 

Virginia  Carleton 

Doris  Cowan 

Dorothy  Dunton 

Betty  Ware 

Grace  Smith 

Doris  Dow 

Gwendolyn  Deane 

Frances  Kessler 

Justina  Brown 

Violas 

Susie  Myke 

Hope  Wright 

Florette  Gosselin 

Fay  Chadwick 

Weenona  Lander 

Isabel  MacDonald 

' Cellos 

Bessie  Yankelwitz 

Virginia  Stickney  Snow 

Alma  La  Palme 

Denise  Johnson 

Eleanor  Diemer 

Ruth  Westman 

Basses 

Vivien  Ward 

Minnie  Wass 

Alice  Collier 

Helen  Collupy 

Blanche  Little 

Flutes  and  Piccolas 

Ethel  Hobart 

Adelaide  Tigh 

Oboes  and  English  Horn 

Leola  Haynes 

Ethel  Durant 

Mary  Mckae 

Clarinets 

Harriet  Merrill 

Edna  Toll 

Bassoons 

Dorothy  Pike 

Anne  de  Guichard 

Ethel  Cleveland 

Horns 

Amy  Ryder 

Marion  Willey 

Elizabeth  Clarke 

Trumpets 

Barbara  Dennis 

Ida  Mauch 

Ethel  Burrell 

Trombones 

Beth  Hippier 
• 

Belle  Yeaton  Mahn 

Mildred  Trow 

Tympani 

Tuba 

Piano 

Muriel  Watson 

Velma  Goodwin 

Percussion 

Alice  Drayton 

Lucille  OIL 

eginska’s  Way 

With  an  Orchestra1 
xAlS- i 

OBERT' SCHUMANN  was  an  original 
ind  resourceful  writer  about  music, 
vho  ranged  far  and  wide  in  his 
ent.  No  comparison  was  too  far 
Je d  for  him,  no  piece  of  imagery  too 
.tastic,  if  by  it  he  could  make  a 
!nt.  But  it  is  doubtful  of  Schumann 
ild  ever  have  thought  that  in  his 
city  as  musical  chronicler  he  could 
about  women’s  hosiery  nor  that  in 
ear  1929  one  of  his  calling  would 
opelled  to  so  do.  Tell  a  group  of 
o  wear  a  certain  kind  of  suit, 
y  type  of  collar  and  tie,  and  per-  j 
of  shoes,  and  uniformity,  is  the 
t.  Doubtlessly  the  Boston  Women  s 
phony  Orchestra  made  a  similar  at- 
ot  at  uniformity  in  costuming  for  its 
jert  in  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  after- 
n.  Laudably,  the  members  wore 
ses  of  a  dark  blue,  of  approximately 
same  cut — and  length,  with  small 
3  collars  and  cuffs,  all  of  a  kind, 
ibly  they  thought  they  were  clothed 
,e,”  as  the  phrase  goes.  But  to  at- 
that  result  it  would  have  been  neces- 
to  specify  the  color  of  the  hose, 
as  any  choirmaster  knows,  tell  a  group 
/omen  to  wear  black  stockings,  and 
jgh  all  observe  the  letter  of  the  man- 
3,  the  number  of  hues  that  will  en- 
it  will  be  difficult  to  anticipate. 

>  must  add  some  qualifying  adjective 
h  as  “opaque,”  or  make  a  technical 
scription  as  to  weight.  Otherwise, 
;u  to  uniformity. 

!iss  Leginska  and  her  band  of  sixty- 

•  faced  a  capacity  house.  Walls  up- 
^  and  down  were  lined  with 
dees.”  And  the  ticker-taker  vowed 
several  hundred  had  been  turned 
The  program  was  a  typical 
ska  program:  Leginska  as  con- 
,  Leginska  as  piapo  soloist,  Legxnv 
».s  composer.  It  began  with  Mo- 
i  overture  to  "The  jidg  c  v  iu.e,  ' 
mued  with  Mendelssohn’s  piano  con- 
b  in  G  minor,  Miss  Leginska’s 
Ipytch  for  Eleven  Solo  Instruments,” 
°ter  an  intermission  concluded  with 
[  ak’s  symphony,  “From  the  New 

|.e  who  had  not  heard  this  orchestra 
was  highly  impressed  by  the  de- 
j  of  perfection  it  has  achieved  in  its 
pical  equipment.  Strings  are  not 
Jed,  show  considerable  uniformity. 

word  insists  on  returning!)  Wood 
|  s  out  of  tune  or  more  than 
.  in  an  afternoon,  brought  many  well 
aced  sonorities.  Horns  “bobbled”  1 
tnore  than  twice  or  p'ossibly  thrice, 
i  with  trumpets  and  trombones  one 
.  find  no  fault  whatever,  though  for 
>rass  the  chords  of  Mozart’s  “Magic 
<  overture  and  of  Dvorak’s  sym- 
y  were  on  the  bill.  Finally  a  - 
?-drum  player  was  alive  with  ryth-  ! 
mergy. 

1  Miss  Leginska’s  “Triptych,”  how- 


1 


lever,  one  can  say  that  one  prefers  one  s  : 
Stravinsky  first-hand.  Composers  who 
use  the  idiom  of  the  period  of  Le 
Sacre”  as  if  it  had  become  or  were 
about  to  become  part  of  the  common 
musical  language,  forget  that  Stravinsky 
himself  did  not  dare  continue  in  its  use. 
It  is  a  by-path  of  music,  to  be  exploi  a 
once  and  then  not  again,  even  bv  its 
own  composer.  The  five  strings  and  five 
wood-winds  and  pianists  apparently 
:  played  it  with  due  regard  for  the  possi¬ 
bilities  it  contained. 

Of  Mendelssohn’s  concerto  Miss  Legin- 
ska  gave  a  high-powered  reading.  Men- 
j  delssohn's  suave  melodies,  his  .  quasi  - 
!  brilliant  passages,  orchestral  tuttis  and 
punctuating  chords,  interplay  between 
piano  and  orchestra,  all  came  in  charac¬ 
ter,  plus  the  effects  of  Miss  Leginska’s 
galvanizing  personality.  And  audiences 
“go  wild”  about  her  energetic  combining 
of  functions  of  soloist  and  conductor. 
One  may  add  that  by  the  signs  of  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon  Miss  Leginska  is  still 
able  pianist. 

The  symphony  “From  the  New  World” 
was  expressively  played  from  beginning 
to  end.  Clearly  the  various  songs  and 
themes  stood  revealed.  Against  an  agree¬ 
able  background  they  stood  forth.  And 
the  progress  of  the  whole  moved  without 
angles  or  periods  of  stagnation;  was  a 
f  well-ordered  and  carefully-proportioned 
i  flux  of  tone.  This  orchestra,  to  conclude, 

!  if  it  continues  in  its  present  course,  is 
one  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  life  of 
musical  Boston.  A.  H.  M. 

LEGINSKA  IN  ;| 
TRIPLE  ROLE; 

Composer,  Soloist, Conduc* 

j  tor  of  Women’s  Orchestra 

f* evf  t  /  j  2-  ^ 

The-  first  concert  of  the  Boston  Wom¬ 
en’s  Symphony  Orchestra  in  its  home 
city  Since  its  return  from  an  extensive 
tour  earlier  in  the  present  season,  at¬ 
tracted  to  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  not  only  a  “capacity”  audience 
but  others  who  were  needs  turned  away. 
Assuredly  not  without  honor  is  this  or- 
I  chestra  in  its  own  counutry. 

Mis*  Leginska  and  her  players  set 
yesterday  a  programme  that  began  with 
Mozart’s  Overture  to  his  opera,  “The 
j  Magic  Flute,”  a  somewhat  cruel  test 
t  upon  the  virtuosity  of  an  orchestra  com¬ 
posed  of  members  of  a  sex  to  whom  the 
playing  of  wind  instruments  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  brass,  comes  not  so  naturally 
i  fis  to  their  brothers.  A  trifle  heavily 
withal  went  this  Mozartean  number. 

I  /  Yet  on  the  whole  Miss  Leginska  and 
her  orchestra  acquitted  themselves  well 
j  'yesterday  and  their  hearers  were  gener¬ 
ous  in  applause.  As  is  her  frequent 
I  habit,  Miss  Leginska  was  both  soloist 
and  conductor  in  Mendelssohn'*  G  minor 
Piano  Concerto,  and  succeeding  In  both, 

j  capacities  she;  gave,  as  always,  pleas-  | 
ure.  A  Triptych  for  11  solo  instruments 
from  Miss  Leginska’s  pen,  receiving  its  j 
first  Boston  performance,  set  her  also  ( 
as  composer  before  yesterday’s  delight-  ! 
ed  audience,  thus  completing  the  triple  ; 
role  in  which,  almost  alone  among  her  j 
sex,  she  haa  achieved  fame. 

A  performance  of  Dvorak’s  Symphony,  i 
j  “From  the  New  World,’’  one  having  due  1 
regard  for  the  emotional  content  of  the 
j  music,  brought  the  concert  to  a  close. 
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Sunday  Afternoon,  April  14th,  1929 

at  3.30 
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ETHEL  LEGINSKA,  Conductor 

Irma  Seydel,  Soloist 


PROGRAMME 


:humann 


IUCH 


Symphony,  No.  1,  Opus  38,  B  Flat  Major 

Andante  un  poco  maestoso — Allegro  molto  vivace 
Larghetto 

Scherzo,  molto  vivace 
Allegro  animato  e  grazioso 

Intermission 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Opus  26 
Prelude,  Allegro  moderato 
Adagio 

Finale,  Allegro  energico 

[abel  Wood  Hill  Reactions,  for  Small  Orchestra 

To  “Prose  Rhythms”  of  Fiona  Macleod 

(a)  The  Reed  Player 

“I  saw  one  put  a  hollow  reed  to  his  lips,  it  was  a 
forlorn  sweet  air  that  he  played  .  .  .  ‘Play  me 

a  song  of  Death,’  I  said,  then  he  played  again  the 
song  of  Life.” 

(b)  Nocturne 

‘‘By  dim  mauve  and  dream-white  bushes  of  lilacs,  I 
pass  through  the  cypress  alley,  and  to  the  water 
which  lies  breathless  in  the  moonshine.” 

(First  Boston  Performance) 

The  Little  Fawn”  for  Small  Orchestra 

(First  Boston  Performance) 


’owell  Weaver 


U 


Ierlioz 


Overture,  “Le  Carnaval  Romain,”  Opus  9 

Steinert  Pianoforte 


(over) 


Management:  A.  H.  Handley,  Steinert  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Ethel  Leginska,  Conductor 


Violins 

Irma  Seydel,  Concert  Mistress 


Elise  Biron 

Catherine  Newell 

Blanche  Sears 

Lena  Goldman 

Annrita  Goldberg 

Doris  Cowan 

Grace  Smith 

Frances  Kessler 

Sophie  Shapiro 

Eunice  Wheeler 

Alice  Jennings 
Augusta  Gasman 
Emily  Johnson 
Dorothy  Dunton 
Doris  Dow 

Justina  Brown 

Alice  Bloomberg 
Helen  Chase 

Ruth  Davidoff 
Virginia  Carleton 
Betty  Ware 
Gwendolyn  Deane 
Adelaide  Page 

Violas 

Hope  Wright 

Florette  Gosselin 
Isabel  MacDonald 

Weenona  Lander 

’Cellos 

Virginia  Stickney  Snow 
Eleanor  Diemer 

Ruth  Westman 
Gladys  Berry 

Denise  Johnson 
Vivien  Ward 

Double  Bass 

Minnie  Wass 

Alice  Collier 

Blanche  Little 

Helen  Collupy 

Edna  Hayes 

Ethel  Hobart 

Flutes  and  Piccolo 
Adelaide  Tighe 

Leola  Haynes 

t 

*H.  H.  Stanislaus 

Oboe  and  English  Horn 

Mary  McRae 

Dorothy  Pike 

Clarinets 

Edna  Toll 

Bass  Clarinets 
Lillian  Hudson 

Anne  de  Guichard 

Bassoons 

Edith  Cleveland  Tift 

Amy  Ryder 

Horns 

Marion  Willey 

Susan  Howitt 

Barbara  Dennis 

Ida  Mauch 

Trumpets 

Ethel  Burrell 

Molly  McNally 

Katherine  Taber 

• 

Beth  Hippier 

Trombones 

Belle  Yeaton  Mahn 

Mildred  Trow 

Tympani 

Muriel  Watson 

Percussion 

Alice  Allen  Drayton 
Lucille  Oli"  er 

Ha.rP 

Elizabeth  Allen 

*  Owing  to  serious  illness  in  the  family  of  Ethel  Harding  Durant,  she  is  unable 
to  be  present.  Mr.  H.  H.  Stanislaus,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  has  kindly 
consented  to  take  her  place. 
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Wednesday  Evening,  January  the  twenty-ninth 

r_At  eight  fifteen^ 

SEASON  1929-’30  SECOND  CONCERT 


Leginska’s  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra 

ETHEL  LEGINSKA,  Conductor 
ABDON  LAUS,  Soloist 

Management:  A.  H.  Handley 

Mail  orders  filled  at  the  office  of  A.  H.  Handley, 

162  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tickets,  $1.00  to  $2.50 


Wednesday  Evening,  January  29th,  at  8:15 

Leginska’s  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra 

ABDON  LAUS,  Soloist 


PROGRAMME 

EE3 


1.  Mozart  Overture — “The  Marriage  of  Figaro” 

2.  Weber  Concerto  in  F 

For  Bassoon  and  Orchestra 

(a)  Adagio 

(b)  Allegro  ma  non  Troppo 


3.  Tschaikowsky  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  Minor,  Opus  64 

Andante,  Allegro  con  anima 
Andante  cantabile 

Valse  (Allegro  Moderato) 

Finale:  Andante,  Maestoso,  Allegro  vivace 


INTERMISSION 


4.  Debussy 


Cortege  et  Air  de  Danse 

(First  Boston  Performance) 


5.  Sibelius 


Symphonic  Poem — “Finlandia” 


A  Few  Excerpts  From  Press  Comments  Received  By 
Leginska's  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra  On  Their 
Recent  Tour  of  Seventy-six  Symphony  Concerts 


‘‘Every  member  of  the  well-balanced  orchestra  is  an  artist  and  the  group,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Leginska,  plays  like  a  mammoth  pipe  organ,  every  key,  every 
stop,  every  pedal  under  complete  control  of  a  master  player.” 

— South  Bend  Tribune,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  November  27th. 

“It  required  only  the  first  strains  of  Wagner’s  ‘Meistersinger’  to  convince  us  that 
here  was  a  musical  genius,  a  capable  director,  with  a  splendid  organization  of 
musicians  obeying  her  baton.” 

— The  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  November  2nd. 

“The  orchestra  is  composed  of  women  who  play  with  a  remarkable  unity  of 
tonal  qualities,  a  tribute  alike  to  conductor  and  individual  player  being  found  in  the 
beautiful  ensemble  effects.” — The  Lynchburg  News,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  October  26th. 

“The  women  musicians  produced  an  ensemble  tone  of  beauty  and  artistry  of 
phrasing,  while  their  technique  was  admirable.  Miss  Leginska  handles  her  baton 
with  all  the  sureness  of  a  master.” 

— The  Washington  Post,  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  15th. 

“The  orchestra  in  ensemble  is  surprisingly  exact,  and  the  various  choirs  are 
firmly  bound  one  to  another  by  the  personality  that  dominates  them  all.” 

— Indianapolis  Star,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  November  11th. 

“Throughout  the  attacks  were  crisp  and  clean,  the  tone  well  balanced  and 
glowing  in  texture,  the  shadings  done  with  a  professional  flourish  that  denoted  careful 
and  painstaking  work  upon  the  part  of  conductor  and  players.” 

— The  Pittsburgh  Press.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  December  11th. 

“In  all  these  numbers  one  realized  the  fine  sonority  of  the  orchestra  and  the 
splendid  rhythmic  swing  that  the  orchestra  produces  under  the  baton  of  Leginska. 
.  .  .  The  program  ended  with  ‘Les  Preludes’  by  Liszt,  which  was  so  extraordinary 

that  I  cannot  talk  about  it  at  all.  All  I  know  is  that  the  tears  ran  down  mv  face. 
Those  who  were  more  capable  of  applauding  than  I  was  demanded  encores.” 

—  (George  Harris)  Richmond  Times  Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va.,  October  22nd. 

“It’s  a  well-disciplined,  facile  organization,  with  many  excellent  soloists.  There 
is  beautiful  tone  to  the  fiddle  section  and  the  flutes  and  clarinets  are  most  accom¬ 
plished.  There  is  development  and  crescendo  and  a  fine  homogeneity,  also  there 
is  splendid  sonority.” 

—  (Harvey  Gaul)  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  December  11th. 

“Purposeful,  effective  conducting  on  the  part  of  Ethel  Leginska,  a  small,  girlish 
person,  but  a  mighty  personality,  was  combined  with  vitality  and  musicianship  on 
the  part  of  every  member  of  her  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra  in  making  a 
triumphant  concert  which  completely  won  the  audience.” 

— Racine  Journal  News,  Racine,  Wis.,  November  20th. 

“At  its  conclusion  the  audience  arose  to  its  feet  as  a  tribute  to  the  splendid 
artists  who  performed,  and  especially  to  Miss  Leginska.  Such  a  concert  as  given  last 
night  beggars  description.  It  has  to  be  heard  to  be  appreciated  or  even  described.” 

— Chatham  Daily  News,  Chatham,  Ontario,  November  30th. 


LEGINSKA  IN 
2D  CONCERT 

Orchestra  Assisted  by  Ab- 


.  i  I 


Woman-Conductor,  J  j 
W  oman-Or  chestra 


Miss  Leginska  Again  Exhibits 
The  Musical  Limitations 


doihLaus,  Bassoonist 

An  aiuttence  of  moderate  size  gathered 
last  evening  in  Hancock  Hall  to  hear 
the  season’s  second  concert  in  this  city 
of  the  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra 
directed  by  Ethel  Leginska.  InoMon- 
tally,  Miss  Leginska's  name  la  now  % 
part  of  the  organization’s  title,  replacing 
the  word  Boston  which  formerly  ap¬ 
peared  therein.  It  was  Leginska’s 
Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra  (on  this 
occasion  supplemented  by  some  players 
of  the  other  sex)  which,  with  Abdon 
Laus  as  soloist,  presented  last  evening’s 
programme. 

This  programme  began  with  the  Over¬ 
ture  to  Mozart’s  “Marriage  of  Figaro,’’ 
passed  respectively  to  a  Concerto  in  F 
for  bassoon  and  orchestra  by  Weber, 
Tchaikovsky’s  Fifth  Symphony  and  a 
Cortege  and  Air  de  Danse  of  Debussy, 
and  concluded  with  Sibelius’  symphonic 
poem,  “Finlandia.”  Throughout  its 
length,  Miss  Leginska  and  her  forces 
renewed  the  favorable  impression  that 
they  have  previously  made  hereabouts 
and  once  more  justified  the  plea  for 
permanent  financial  support  which  they 
are  making. 

Much  of  the  interest  of  the  evening 
centred  inevitably  in  the  bassoon  con¬ 
certo  in  which  Mr.  Laus  was  the  chief 
protagonist.  The  bassoon  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  dubbed  by  writers  of  musical  text¬ 
books  “the  clown  of  the  orchestra,” 
and  it  is  a  characterization  which  sticks 
in  many  minds  despite  the  fact  that 
non-comic  use  of  the  bassoon  far  out¬ 
weighs  its  use  for  ludicrous  effect  in 
orchestral  writing.  Last  evening  Mr. 
Laus,  virtuoso  of  the  Boston  Symphony, 
displayed  in  the  Adagio  and  Allegro 
from  Weber’s  Concerto  the  wide  range 
of  the  bassoon  and  the  varied  dynamic 
and  tonal  effects  of  which  it  is  capable, 
as  well  as  his  own  technical  mastery. 
The  audience  was  appreciative  of  his 
achievement,  as  it  was  of  all  that  was 
offered  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 


aO£  The  Nervous  Sex 

20cf¥3o  7 

rpHE  PUBLIC  of  Miss  Leginska  is  not 
the  public  of  orchestral  concerts  on 
•*"  week-day  evenings  in  newly  discov-  j 
ered  halls.  In  time  past,  or  Sunday  after¬ 
noons,  at  familiar  gathering-places,  it  has 
yielded  her  full-sized  audiences.  Rela¬ 
tively  small  was  the  company  in  Han¬ 
cock  Hall  yesterday  awaiting  her  as  con¬ 
ductor  of  her  own  orchestra.  Of  old,  it 
was  the  Boston  Women's  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  Now  it  is  “Leginska’s,”  and  by 
clear  enough  title.  She  assembled  and 
schooled  it.  Up  and  down  the  Eastern 
half  of  the  country  she  leads  it  on 
tours.  It  plays  in  her  own  image;  re¬ 
turns  her  obvious  devotion;  answers  to 
beat,  gesture,  glajnce  and  murmured  word 
that,  separately  or  together,  the  casual 
bystander  finds  nearly  incomprehensible. 

Like-minded  was  the  audience.  It  had 
come  “for  to  hear  and  for  to  admire”; 
took  pleasure  in  all  that  Miss  Leginska 
did;  recalled  her  with  clear  signs  of 
personal  regard;  regretted  only  that  in 
no  Concerto  was  it  to  hear  her  as  con¬ 
ductor  and  pianist  merged.  In  that  re¬ 
spect  she  departed  from  custom  or  had 
fallen  out  of  piano-practice.  For  the 
soloist  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Abdon 
Laus,  the  master-bassoonist  from  Sym¬ 
phony  Hall.  Even  he,  having  finished  a 
Concerto,  laid  upon  Miss  Leginska’s  hand 
the  kiss  of  gratitude. 

Casually  counted,  “Leginska’s  Women’s 
Symphony  Orchestra”— dark-uniformed, 
white-collared,  short-skirted  —  numbers, 
say,  fifty  players,  supplemented  for 
this  occasion — as  a  program-note  ex¬ 
plained — by  two  or  three  necessary 
men.  Four  double-basses  are  the 
foundation  of  a  string  choir,  excell¬ 
ing  the  other  groups  in  technical 
ability  and  musical  quality,  sometimes  to 
the  detriment  of  balance  and  co-ordina¬ 
tion.  It  was  so  many  Leginskas  in  the 
wringing  of  the  last  drop  of  intensive 
sentiment  out  of  tfie  slow'  song  of 
Chaikovsky’s  Fifth  Symphony.  It  shared 
the  conductor’s  ardor  as  they  tossed 
through  the  first  movement  or  drove  and 
swelled  the  finale.  In  the  melancholy 
waltz  that  is  scherzo,  it  did  not  lack 
rhythm  or  color.  Miss  Leginska’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Symphony  is  plain-spoken  and 
emotionalized.  Excited  herself,  she 
would  generate  no  less  excitement  in 
players  and  audience — Chaikovsky  un¬ 
leashed  and  also  unsensitized. 

Similarly,  conductor  and  orchestra 
plunged  through  the  well-worn  sonorities 
of  Sibelius’s  “Finlandia.”  Mozart  of  the 
Overture  to  “Figaro’s  Wedding”  was  an¬ 
other  matter.  The  orchestra  played  it ' 
with  concentrated  precision  and  anima¬ 
tion;  but  in  lightness,  transparency 
and  balance  of  tone  left  more  or  less  to 
be  desired.  Miss  Leginska  has  the  con¬ 
ductor’s  privilege  to  choose  her  own  pace. 
Usually  these  tempi  are  obvious  and  ] 
straightforward,  neither  fertilizing  nor 
sterilizing  the  music  in  hand.  Having 
chosen  them,  on  she  drives  with  little 
heed  in  tone  or  progress  to  any  quality 
but  insistent  intensity.  Her  Impatient 
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^At  eight  fifteen 

SEASON  1929-,30  SECOND  CONCERT 

Leginska’s  Women's  Symphony  Orchestra 

ETHEL  LEG  IN  SKA,  Conductor 

ABDON  LAUS,  Soloist 

1.  Mozart 

PROGRAMME 
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Overture — “The  Marriage  of  Figaro” 

2.  Weber 

Concerto  in  F 

i.  Tschaikowsky 

For  Bassoon  and  Orchestra 

(a)  Adagio 

(b)  Allegro  ma  non  Troppo 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E  Minor,  Opus  64 

4.  Debussy 

Andante,  Allegro  con  anima 

Andante  cantabile 

Valse  (Allegro  Moderato) 

Finale:  Andante  maestoso,  Allegro  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Cortege  et  Air  de  Danse 

5.  Sibelius 

(First  Boston  Performance) 

Symphonic  Poem — “Finlandia” 

Management:  A.  H.  Handley,  162  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

(Over) 


Leginska’s  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra  has  in  the 
three  years  of  its  existence  played  more  than  two  hundred 
Symphony  Concerts  in  twenty-one  states,  and  has  been 
recognized  by  public  and  cnrics  all  over  the  country  as 
an  orchestra  of  the  first  rank.  It  is  the  only  orchestra  to 
be  so  ranked  which  has  no  permanent  financial  backing. 
By  diligent  searching,  Miss  Leginska  has  found,  through¬ 
out  the  different  cities,  enough  fine  women  players  to  com¬ 
petently  fill  the  few  choirs  of  the  orchestra  which  can  not 
be  completed  by  Boston  women  musicians.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  only  possible  to  secure  these  few  women  players  for 
the  annual  tour  of  the  orchestra,  and  they  cannot  be  re¬ 
tained  for  the  Boston  series  of  concerts  because  of  lack  of 
funds.  That  is  why  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  few  men 
players  at  this  concert.  It  seems  too  bad  when  it  is 
possible  to  have  the  only  complete  Women’s  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  the  world,  that  the  citizens  of  Boston  will 
not  lend  their  support,  particularly  as  the  orchestra  and 
conductor  have  fully  proven  their  worthiness.  Will  you 
send  a  donation  to  the  Maintenance  Fund  of  this  orches¬ 
tra  and  interest  your  friends  in  our  third  Boston  concert 
of  this  season,  which  will  be  given  in  the  early  part  of 
April,  the  actual  day  to  be  announced  at  an  early  date  ? 

A.  H.  Handley,  Manager. 


mind  will  not  design;  her  eager  tempera¬ 
ment  declines  to  measure.  In  stretched 
nerves  she  begins  and  ends.  Her  or¬ 
chestra  reflects  her  in  a  tireless  energy 
and  fire  rare  among  women-players. 
“On  their  nerve”  they  also  work.  Out 
of  the  lengthening  years  of  practice,  Miss 
Leginska  has  gained  but  one  new  virtue 
—the  precision  and  unanimity  mfused 
into  her  several  choirs. 

Two  novel  trifles  off  the  back-shelf  di¬ 
versified  the  program.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  day  in  which  such  pieces  were  pos¬ 
sible,  Weber — doubtless  to  oblige  some 
virtuoso — wrote  a  Concerto  for  Bassoon 
with  accompanying  orchestra.  A  first 
movement,  slow-paced,  discloses  it  as 
songful  instrument,  low-voiced  but  mellov  . 
A  second  and  last  begins  as  though  it 
were  also  an  instrument  to  be  seduced 
nto  bravura  display;  renounces  that  prof¬ 
itless  adventure;  turns  again  to  songful 
measures.  Nowhere  would  Weber  have 
the  bassoon  humorous  or  clowning.  Prob¬ 
ably  before,  certainly  since,  less  respect¬ 
ful  composers  have  not  spared  that 
sport.  Every  frequenter  of  the  Sym¬ 
phony  Concerts  detects  the  clear  depths, 

!  the  flowing  wine  and  oil,  of  Mr.  Laus’s 
I  tone;  his  impeccable  lips  and  fingers;  his 
feeling  for  an  instrument  that  is  no 
.  mere  orchestral  convenience.  In  the 
Concerto,  he  /and  it  stood  individualized, 
with  no  veils  between.  .  .  .  The  other 

new  piece  was  a  brief  processional  and 
dance  from  Debussy.  He  is  years  dead 
and  decades  acclaimed.  Therefore  he 
still  pays  the  penalty  of  insignificant 
pages  exhumed.  “Burn  everything” — ex¬ 
cept,  of  course,  the  masterpieces — is  the 
one  sage  counsel  for  departing  com¬ 
posers.  H.  T.  P. 


Music 

la~.  30,  (~x 

C/  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra 


That  the  Women’s  Symphony  Or-  j 
I  ehestra  which  Ethel  Leginska  has 
led  during  the  last  three  seasons  has  j 
made  considerable  progress  was  ap-  i 
parent  in  a  concert  at  John  Hancock  j 
Hall  last  evening,  when  an  ambitious  j 
program  was  capably  encompassed. 
True,  the  orchestra  shows  many 
changes  in  personnel.  New  faces  are 
the  rule.  A  few  men  last  evening 
were  added  to  play  needed  instru¬ 
ments.  In  all,  about  50  players  fol¬ 
lowed  Miss  Leginska’s  vigorous  and 
often  authoritative  stick. 

'  Mozart’s  “Figaro”  Overture  was 
played  with  precision  and  zest  and 
clean,  well  -  maneuvered  strokes. 
Weber’s  Concerto  in  F  for  bassoon 
and  orchestra  brought  Abdon  Laus  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as 
soloist.  The  music  which  offered  Mr. 
Laus  an  opportunity  to  unfold  his 
own  skill  with  his  instrument  proved 
not  *oo  exciting  stuff — melodious, 
smooth,  but  with  little  differentiation 
in  mood  between  the  Adagio  and  the 
Allegro  which  followed  it. 

For  a  “first  Boston  performance” 

|  Miss  Leginska  offered  a  Cortege  and 
Air  de  Danse  by  Debussy,  whether  in 
|  his  own  instrumentation  or  not  the 
j  program  failed  to  say.  At  any  rate  it 
proved  a  not  very  characteristic 
piece. 

What  became  the  event  of  the  eve- 
1  ning  was  the  performance  of  Tchai¬ 
kovsky’s  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor. 
With  freshness  and  vigor,  with  a 
good  grasp  of  the  romantic  flavor  and 
essential  glamorousness  of  the 
music,  Leginska  and  her  players  en¬ 
compassed  a  well  thought  out  and 
impressive  reading  of  this  familiar! 
symphony. 

These  players  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  such  a  point  of  excellence  that 
praise  may  be  given  without  reserva¬ 
tions,  but  such  has  been  their  prog¬ 
ress  since  the  earliest  concerts  that 
much  may  be  looked  for  within  the 
next  few  seasons.  Doubtless  the  im¬ 
provement  may  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that,  according  to  a  note  on  last 
j  evening’s  program,  this  orchestra  has 
I  played  more  than  200  concerts. 


WOMEN'S  SYMPHONY 


ond  Boston  concert  of  the  season  in 
John  Hancock  Hall  last  evening. 

This  band,  in  a  diversified  program, 
gave  an  admirable  performance.  That 
their  present  state  of  excellence  is  the 

result  of  rigorous  training  was  very- 
much  in  evidence. 

The  overture  to  Mozart’s  “Marriage 
of  Figaro”  began  with  a  satisfying 
precision.  Woodwinds  and  brass  en¬ 
tered  with  smooth,  full  tone.  The  piece 
was  finished  in  the  same  crisp  manner. 

Abdon  Laus,  first  bassoonist  of  the 
>  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  played  the 
solo  part  in  Weber’s  Concerto  in  F  for 
bassoon  and  orchestra.  The  Adagio 
holds  a  delicate  melody  which  Mr  Laus 
played  in  a  smooth,  flowing  manner. 
His  powers  of  virtuosity  were  revealed 
in  the  Allegro. 

!  Miss  Leginska  rose  to  the  emotional 
heights  of  the  evening  in  Tchaik¬ 
ovsky’s  Fifth  Symphony,  and  carried  j 
j  her  players  along  on  the  rising  wave 
of  the  music.  There  was  but  one  seri- 
!  ous  fault  to  find  in  the  performance  of 
this  piece:  an  excess  of  volume  from 
j  the  brasses  in  the  stormy  passages.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  that  this  ex¬ 
cess  was  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  j 
;  acoustics  of  the  small  hall. 

I  The  strings  were  most  expressive, 
and  the  horn  solo  of  the  second  move¬ 
ment,  considering  all  things,  was  done  j 
well.  This  symphony,  except  where  it  | 
is  spoiled  by  a  leaning  to  sentimental-  f 
ity  wields  an  intense,  almost  aban¬ 
doned  emotion.  '  Miss  Leginska’s  read¬ 
ing  lost  none  of  this  inherent  quality,  j 

Debussy’s  “Cortege  et  Air  de  Danse,” 
according  to  a  program  note,  was  i 
given  for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  It  | 
was  brief,  charming  Debussy,  played  j 
with  lightness  and  not  seriously. 

In  Sibelius’  “Finlandia,”  the  closing 
number,  the  brass  section  played  espe¬ 
cially  well,  sonorously  yet  not  to  the 
distortion  of  the  tonal  balance. 

A  large  audience  applauded  orches¬ 
tra,  soloist  and  conductor  most 
cordially. 


Music  ir 

Ou  4  J 

When  Ethel  Leginska  succeeded  in 
assembling  forces  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
sent  Bizet’s  “Carmen”  in  English  last 
Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  in 
Jordan  Hall,  she  made  tangible  a 
long  cherished  dream.  It  is  said  that 
these  performances  prelude  others. 

If  this  be  true,  Miss  Leginska  must 
consider  carefully  her  method  of 
building  an  operatic  structure,  the 
first  item  of  which  must  be  a  capable 
cast.  In  the  performance  yesterday 
were  Rose  Zulalian  as  Carmen;  Zoe 
Musgrave,  Frasquita;  Doris  Rosen¬ 
berg,  Mercedes;  Marguerite  La 
Liberte,  Micaela;  Glenn  Drake,  Don 
Jose;  Roy  Nichols,  Morales;  Henry 
Heald,  Zuniga;  James  R.  Houghton, 
Escamillo;  Camille  Girouard,  Dan- 
cairo*  Howard  Stevens,  Remendado; 
Maurice  Tobin,  Lilias  Pastia.  The 
dramatic  direction  was  entrusted  to 
Iride  Pilla  and  the  stage  direction  to 
James  K.  Murry,  with  a  portion  of 
Miss  Leginska’s  Boston  Women’s 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  orchestra 
pit. 

Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  members 
of  the  cast  were  young  singers,  inex¬ 
perienced  in  dramatic  action,  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  the  per¬ 
formance  was  so  good.  The  voices 
were  clear  and  for  the  most  part 
musical.  Correct  pitch,  also,  was 
maintained  usually,  but  the  diction 
unfortunately  was  open  to  debate.  So 
much  for  technicalities.  As  for  the 
artistic  merit  of  the  production,  one 
feels  constrained  to  say  that  it  was 
reminiscent  of  an  extremely  well 
done  college  or  conservatory  pro¬ 
duction.  Miss  Leginska  apparently 
overlooked  the  possibilities  of  the , 
score,  even  though  she  had  a  capable  \ 
set  of  musicians  in  her  orchestra 
ready  and  willing  to  give  her  their 
best.  So  spirited  was  the  tempo  of 
the  overture,  for  instance,  that  many 
of  the  notes  were  entirely  over¬ 
looked,  or  so  it  seemed  to  one  who 
observed  the  earnest  efforts  of  the 


pfayers  to  keep  pace  with  her  ani¬ 
mated  baton.  Fortunately  for  the 
singers,  the  tempo  was  retarded,  be¬ 
fore  the  curtains  parted.  Settings 
and  costuming  were  of  general  ex¬ 
cellence,  though  there  were  occa¬ 
sions  when  the  effect  was  marred  by 
details,  as  for  instance  the  scene  at 
the  inn,  when  the  glistening  white¬ 
ness  of  the  dancing  girls  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  swarthy  makeup 
of  their  supposedly  kindred  tribe. 
However,  in  opera,  the  music  is  the 
thing.  We  regret  that  Miss  Leginska 
could  not  have  made  more  of  this 
brilliant  score.  The  performance  was 
straightforward,  almost  unyielding. 
It  was,  nevertheless,  an  interesting 
experiment  in  operatic  adventuring, 
and  there  were  curtain  calls  in 
plenty  for  each  of  the  principals  and 
/the  conductor. 


Ethel  Leginska,  great  pianist,  and  only 
woman  symphony  orchestra  conductor, 
just  back  in  her  Boston  home  from  her 
vacation  in  her  native  England,  was  found 
by  the  interviewer  in  a  receptive  mood  for 
describing  picturesque  episodes  in  her 
childhood  which  laid  the  foundations  to 
her  extraordinary  career. 

Never  before  has  Leginska,  a  tremen¬ 
dously  busy  artist,  constantly  working 
under  high  pressure,  discussed  her  early 
days  with  such  gay  abandon.  And  at  the 
same  time  she  makes  some  very  serious 
statements  about  child  prodigies. 

!■■■  $ *  pfx *  9  1  ■ 

BY  LANING  HUMPHREY 

ANG  that  Leginska  woman !  Two 
men  conductors  couldn’t  make  us 
men  work  as  hard  as  she  makes  us ! 
She’s  playing  this  orchestra  off  its 

feet !" 

So  blurted  a  musician  with  hair  sopping 
wet,  collar  limp,  as  he  dabbed  a  bedraggled 
handkerchief  at  his  glistening  face  and  neck 
during  the  promenade  of  a  concert  by  a 
large  male  symphony  orchestra  which  was 
being  conducted  by  Ethel  Leginska,  the 
brilliant  English  pianist,  composer  and 
orchestra  leader  now  living  in  Boston.  Then 
the  rueful  expression  of  the  man  gave  way 
to  a  big  smile. 

Had  to  Lead  Better  Than  Man 

“Say/’  he  added,  “did  you  ever  hear  us  sound 
so  good  before?” 

Now  he  was  proud  of  the  results  obtained 
from  having  a  woman  wave  commands  over  him¬ 
self  and  his  surprised  fellow-musicians. 

Whether  Leginska  is  an  effectual  orchestra 
Conductor,  rather  than  an  admitted  novelty,  may 

be  judged  from  that  incident.  The  men  whom 
she  has  directed  own  that  she  exerts  an  unmis¬ 
takable  authority  over  them.  Critics,  very 
cautious  at  first  lest  their  judgment  be  swayed  by 
impulses  to  make  allowances  for  a  woman,  have 
decided  that  she  is  legitimately  a  conductor, 
rather  than  a  curiosity  on  the  conductor’s  stand. 

Leginska  has  fought  her  way  to  serious  recog¬ 
nition  as  an  orchestra  leader  through  all  sorts  or 
barbed  wire  entanglements  of  opinion.  On  one 
hand,  she  received  gushing  praise  from  an  army 
of  women,  more  because  of  her  being  a  woman 
than  because  of  her  ability.  For  this  reason, 
many  said  that  she  was  over-rated.  As  a  plain 
matter  of  practical  considerations,  she  wore  a 
specially  designed  garment  on  the  conductor’s 
stand.  Uncomprehending  individuals  attributed 
Ibis  to  a  desire  to  be  sensational. 


The  special  platform  costume  of  Leginska 
really  shows,  not  a  desire  to  be  odd,  but  her  great 
seriousness  as  an  artist.  Let  a  woman  perform 
ever  so  artistically  on  the  musical  platform,  her 
choice  of  gown  will  obtrude  itself  and  distract  the 
audience  from  giving  undivided  attention  to  the 
music.  Leginska  insists  that  all  available  atten¬ 
tion  at  a  concert  be  accorded  the  music.  (She 
made  history  in  concert  annals  by  stopping  in  the 
midst  of  playing  a  piano  composition,  and  rebuk¬ 
ing  a  Boston  audience  for  whispering  as  she 
played.)  Her  short  tailored  black  velvet  skirt, 
and  coat  of  the  same  material — somewhat  in  the 
pattern  of  a  long,  full-skirted  coat  of  a  riding  habit 
—with  white  blouse  and  white  turn-down  collar, 
were  intended  to  merge  themselves  with  a  piano 
or  the  dress  clothes  of  a  male  orchestra,  besides 
affording  free  movement  in  playing  or  conducting. 

But  being  a  woman,  and  wearing  a  curious 
costume,  Leginska  has  had  to  conduct  better, 
probably,  than  a  very  good  male  leader,  in  order 
to  receive  as  much  consideration  as  a  fairly  good 
male.  That  is,  except  in  Germany. 

Leginska  was  granted  the  opportunity  to  con¬ 
duct  the  Munich  Symphony  Orchestra,  with  its 
traditions  of  leadership  by  Arthur  Nikisch,  great 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  in  its  earlier 
days,  and  Richard  Strauss.  This  opportunity  was 
afforded  shortly  after  Leginska  decided  to  turn 
from  a  pianist’s  to  a  conductor’s  career. 

Astonished  German  Orchestra 

A  very  enthusiastic  reception  was  bestowed  by 
the  critical  German  audience  upon  the  woman 
conductor — a  dubious-seeming  phenomenon  to 
them  before  the  concert.  At  the  end  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  there  was  a  great  hubub  outside  the  hall. 
A  crowd  was  cheering  Leginska,  and  waiting  for 
her.  Inside  the  hall,  she  was  surrounded  by 
members  of  the  orchestra,  showering  compliments 
on  her  splendid  conducting. 

“You  must  have  had  great  experience  leading 
orchestras  in  America,”  one  player  said  to  her. 

“This  is  the  first  conducting  I  have  ever  done,” 
she  returned  frankly. 

The  crowd  made  a  triumphal  procession  of  her 
journey  to  her  hotel. 

Since  then  she  has  won  higher  and  higher 
^recognition  as  a  leader.  Her  first  ventures  as  guest 
conductor  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  and  the 
People’s  Symphony  of  Boston,  were  so  warmly 
received  that  she  was  invited  back  repeatedly. 

With  the  baton,  her  style  is  decidedly  inter¬ 
esting.  She  is  impetuous,  often  ecstatic,  in  her 
personal  approach  to  the  orchestral  music  in  hand. 
She  escapes  being  bombastic,  melodramatic. 
Always  she  is  musicianly.  She  exerts  a  real 
magnetism  over  her  players,  and  evokes  a  “singing 
tone”  from  the  orchestra.  In  the  matter  of  in¬ 
terpretation,  she  does  not  attempt  decided  innova¬ 
tions,  but  manages  to  put  the  stamp  of  her 
personality  on  a  performance — although  not  to 
the  sometimes  too  great  extent  she  does  in  her 
piano  work.  She  gives  an  excellent  rendition  of 
Beethoven’s  “Fifth  Symphony.” 

The  career  of  Leginska  seems  to  place  her  in 
special  sympathy  with  Beethoven’s  Fifth,  with  its 
:  celebrated  “thus— Fate — knocks”  theme.  But 
she  changes  it  to  “Thus  I  knock.” 


And  she  had  been  composing  a  work  cast  in  a 
most  delectably  bubbling  youthful  spirit  her 
mention  of  which,  very  fortunately  for  the  inter¬ 
view,  put  her  in  the  mood  not  to  give  a  curt  dis¬ 
missal  to  questions  bound  up  with  those  most 
trivial -seeming,  and  yet  significant  details  of  a 
celebrity’s  childhood. 

“Tell  me  about  your  running  away  to 
Leschetizky  from  Hoch’s  Conservatory.” 

The  ordinarily  very  youthful  face  of  Leginska 
lit  up  with  a  still  more  youthful  look. 

“Oh,  I  thought  my  escape  was  the  cleverest 
thing  I  You  see,  after  getting  my  scholarship  at 
the  Conservatory  when  I  was  just  10,  I  was  in  the 
fourth  year  of  study  there,  and  had  become  dis¬ 
satisfied.  I  decided  to  run  away  to  Vienna,  but 
being  such  a  child,  of  course  I  was  watched  over 
very  strictly  by  the  directress  of  the  ‘pension,’  or' 
student  quarters  where  I  lived. 

“I  took  one  of  the  other  girls  into  my  con¬ 
fidence.  During  several  weeks  I  transferred  my 
belongings  to  her  house.  At  the  same  time,  I  had 
her  make  me  a  dress  longer  than  I  usually  wore. 

“One  day  I  got  permission  to  go  to  tea  at  the 
home  of  a  certain  girl,  and  went  to  my  fellow- 
conspirator’s  house  instead.  There  I  slipped  the 
long  dress  on  over  the  one  I  was  wearing,  and  put 
on  a  heavy  veil.  I  thought  that  disguising  myself 
in  the  veil  was  the  most  wonderful  idea!  Then  I 
snatched  up  my  luggage — it  didn’t  amount  to  Very 
much — and  was  off.  I  was  to  find  a  woman  whom 
my  friend  knew  in  Vienna. 

“The  money  for  my  journey  was  what  I  had 
saved  from  a  little  I  had  made  now  and  then  from 
concerts  the  Conservatory  had  allowed  me  to  give. 

I  had  to  put  up  at  Nuremburg  for  the  night,  and 
realizing  that  my  finances  would  not  last  very  ' 
long  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  I  asked 
my  way  to  the  cheapest  hotel  in  the  city. 

“In  due  time  I  was  back  on  the  train,  and  found 
the  woman  who  was  to  take  charge  of  me  and  help 
me  get  in  touch  with  Leschetizky. 

“When  I  think  of  my  long  dress — and  that 
veil:  above  all,  that  veil!”  She  doubled  over  with 
laughter  in  her  chair,  and  drew  up  and  shook  her 
feet  ecstatically,  the  tones  of  a  girl  in  her  ’teens 
ringing  in  her  voice. 

Why  He  Wouldn’t  See  Her 

“Again  and  again  I  went  back  to  Leschetizky’s 
house — or  ‘villa,’  as  they  called  it — and  still  he 
refused  to  see  me.  I  returned  so  many  times 
that  I  was  told  he  was  angry  at  the  mention  of  my 
name.  But  I.  persisted.  Finally,  he  gave  up  the 
struggle.  When  I  went  before  him  he  had  nothing 
but  dark  looks  for  me. 

“  Tlay  something,’  was  his  greeting. 

“I  played  something  from  Chopin,  I  think,  and 
Leschetizky’s  only  comment  was: 

“  ‘Play  something  different’ — and  again,  sev¬ 
eral  times  after  that,  he  asked  me  to  play  some¬ 
thing  else. 

“Then  he  burst  out  laughing,  and  laughed  and 
laughed. 

“  ‘He’s  an  old  man,  and  now  he’s  gone  crazy,’ 

I  thought.  He  picked  up  a  letter,  put' ’his  hand  j 
over  the  heading,  and  said: 

“  ‘Do  you  know  that  writing?’ 


“When  I  told  him  I  did  not,  he  took  his  hand 
away,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  from  the  Hoch  ( 
Conservatory  in  Frankfort-am-Main.  The  letter 
said  that  I  had  run  away,  and  asked  him  not  to 
see  me.  So— -that  was  why  he  had  treated  me  that 
way.  But  after  hearing  me  play,  he  taught  me  for 
three  years.” 

Wants  No  Methods 

This  is  characteristic  of  Leginska  and  her 
career.  Making  her  own  decisions  as  to  which  are 
the  gates  of  her  opportunity,  she  pounds  upon 
them  relentlessly.  If  they  do  not  swing  open  at 
once,  she  never  fails  to  make  them  do  so  later — 
and  if  later,  her  entrance  is  a  complete  triumph. 

Naturally,  what  Leginska  had  to  say  about  the 
world-famous  Leschetizky,  teacher  of  Paderewsky 
as  well  as  herself,  came  in  for  consideration. 

“Yes,  people  talk  about  Leschetizky’s 
‘method,’  ”  .she  mused.  “I  don’t  call  it  that. 
Method#  don’t  do  anyone  any  good.  What  he  had 
was  the  ability  to  give  a  foundation,  from  which 
each  pupil  could  develop  further.  He  gave  a  sense 
of  economy  of  means.  His  phrasing  was  glorious — 
it  was  to  piano  playing  what  Caruso’s  was  to 
singing. 

“When  Paderewsky  went  to  Leschetizky  i 
much  older  than  I”  (he  was  24;  she,  14),  “his 
execution  was  much  less  advanced  than  mine. 
But  Leschetizky  enabled  him  to  progress  by  the 
powers  of  his  own  mind.  And  Paderewsky 
was  my  childhood  idol  among  pianists — as 
Stokowsky  is  among  conductors,  by  the  way.” 

“You  don’t  appear  to  bear  out  what  people 
say  about  the  awful  fate  of  child  prodigies,”  the 
interviewer  ventured.  “Or  perhaps  have  you 
mourned  a  lost  childhood — sacrificed  to  preparing 
for  a  career? 

“My  music  didn’t  ruin  my  childhood.  I  was 
naturally  a  very  solemn  child,  but  I  played  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  with  the  other  children — enough. 
We  lived  in  a  little  house  in  Hull,  England,  and  as 
we  were  poor,  when  I  was  six,  I  was  taught  to  do 
everything — cook,  run  the  house. 

“I  played  with  my  dolls,  and  that  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  my  starting  in  to  teach  when  I  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  baby.  One  day  my  mother 
heard  me  talking  in  another  room,  although  she 
was  sure  I  was  alone.  She  came  in  and  found  me 
explaining  to  my  dolls  what  I  had  learned  about 
playing  the  piano.  I  was  having  such  a  jolly  time, 
too.  Well,  why  not  teach  ‘live  dolls’?  It  would 
be  fun  for  me,  and  it  would  bring  in  a  little  money. 

“My  mother  took  me  around  to  the  homes  of 
people  better  off  than  we  were — and  at  about  six 
I  was  teaching  girls  in  their  twenties. 

“If  a  child  has  extraordinary  talent,  why  not 
allow  its  gift  to  be  developed?  That  is  the  thing 
to  do,  if  the  child’s  nature  is  exceptional — like  its 
talent.  That  is  to  say,  if  it  is  happy  in  its  studies, 
and  if  its  head  does  not  become  turned.  There  is 
nothing  worse  than  a  child  with  its  head  turned. 
It  is  most  terrible  to  treat  every  child  like  every 
other — stupid.  Then  if  a  child  really  is  a  prodigy, 
it  will  be  happy  if  its  exceptional  talent  is  allowed 
to  assert  itself  and  undergo  a  natural  rate  of 
development. 

“Most  important,  the  child  of  great  musical 


talent,  trained  the  right  way,  acquires  a  routine 
invaluable  in  later  life.” 

For  a  moment  Leginska  was  a  little  cross.  It 
was  in  speaking  of  her  outstanding  impression  on 
her  first  visit  to  England  in  five  or  six  years. 

“England  has  gone  crazy  about  radio.  Even 
in  a  little  village  by  old  Runnymeade  (where 
Magna  Charta  was  signed)  I  heard  radio,  radio. 
This,  after  looking  for  the  quiet  and  easy-going 
life  of  the  English  countryside.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  sup¬ 
pose  it’s  fine  for  lonely  country  people.  But  it 
didn’t  please  me,  -when  I  was  trying  to  get  away 
from  the  noise  and  tension  of  American  life.” 

“How  did  your  musical  talent  first  show 
itself?” 

“In  the  bathtub.”  Her  eyes  twinkled.  “When 
I  was  about  two,  my  mother  was  bathing  me 
upstairs  in  our  tiny  house  in  Hull.  All  of  a  sudden 
I  started  to  climb  out  of  the  tub.  My  mother 
grabbed  me,  and  I  struggled  with  her.  She  gave 
me  a  .spat  where  it  would  do  the  most  good,  all 
unprotected  as  I  was.  I  howled,  but  still  tried  to 
get  out. 

Began  at  Two 

“Then  my  mother  noticed  that  it  was  when  my 
aunt  downstairs  was  strumming  on  the  piano  that 
I  made  my  attempts  to  get  out  of  the  tub,  and 
that  I  yelled  when  she  stopped.  My  mother 
wondered  whether  there  was  any  connection, 
tossed  a  towel  around  me,  and  rushed  me,  drip¬ 
ping,  down  to  my  aunt.  She  explained  to  my 
aunt,  and  had  her  play,  both  watching  me.  I 
seemed  very  much  pleased  at  the  sounds  she  made. 
Then  my  mother  held  me  by  the  piano.  Instead 
of  hammering  with  my  fist,  as  babies  generally  do, 
I  carefully  tried  to  imitate  the  action  of  my  aunt’s 
fingers,  and  listened  very  closely  to  the  sound  that 
came  each  ftime  I  pressed  a  key.  My  musical 
education  began  at  that  point. 

“My  mother  got  a  music  book,  and  my  aunt 
began  to  teach  me,  although  she  was  not  a  real 
player,  but  could  just  strum  a  little.  Then  my 
mother  sent  me  to  a  regular  teacher  in  the  town. 

“When  I  was  hardly  more  than  two,  I  heard 
my  first  opera.  My  mother  went  to  ‘Carmen,’ 
getting  one  of  these  two-and-six  seats  in  the  pit. 

“She  thought  I’d  simply  go  asleep,  but  I  slept 
only  in  the  intermissions.  I  followed  everything 
Closely,  and  suddenly  in  the  last  act  I  cried  out: 

\  0  “  ‘Run,  Carmen — he’ll  get  you,  he’ll  get  you  l” 

After  hammering  on  the  gates  of  musical  con¬ 
vention  until  she  won  admittance  in  good  standing 
as  a  guest  conductor  of  male  orchestras,  she  formed 
one  of  her  own — the  Boston  Philharmonic — in 
order  to  supply  more  frequent  opportunity  to  con¬ 
duct.  This  was  a  history-making  adventure  for 
a  woman.  She  made  it  an  artistically  successful 
venture.  Then  she  plunged  into  a  project  yet 
more  venturesome — quite  revolutionary.  She 
formed  a  Woman’s  Symphony  Orchestra,  which 
played  strictly  symphonic  programmes,  and  did 
not  call  in  men  to  assist  here  and  there. 

“In  my  Boston  g*id  Chicago  Women’s  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestras,  all  the  instruments  are  played 
(  by  women,”  she  said  proudly.  “There  are  other 
women’s  orchestras,  so-called,  in  which  such  instru¬ 
ments  as  the  horns  and  the  double -bassoon  are 
played  by  men — but  not  in  mine.  Other  women’s 


orchestras  leave  out  some  instruments,  or  insert 
saxophones— good  heavens! — and  transpose  the 
music.  But  I  have  never  led  an  orchestra  that 
played  such  transcriptions.  When  I  conduct 
Beethoven’s  ‘Fifth,’  the  instrumentation  is  the 
same  as  for  a  men’s  orchestra.” 

A  Record  Tour 


During  the  past  year,  Leginska  went  on  tour 
with  her  Boston  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  gave  80  symphonic  concerts  a  record,  even 
had  it  been  a  male  organization. 

“I  took  Beethoven’s  ‘Fifth’  into  all  sorts  of 


out-of-the-way  places — and  made  them  like  it,” 
Leginska  said,  with  a  toss  of  her  bushy  hair. 

Massive  mop  of  bobbed  dark  brown  hair, 
framing  a  face  that  does  not  look  its  39  years— 
and  a  ceaselessly  active  public  life  from  the  age 
of  seven,  when  she  gave  piano  recitals,  in  which 
she  showed  astonishing  ability  to  improvise  on 
given  themes.  Great  firmness  of  mouth  and  jaw. 
Very  often  a  cast  of  expression,  and  a  darting 
analytical  glance,  like  those  of  a  flinty  business 
man  of  50.  Yet  curiously  girlish  tones  and 
inflections  in  her  voice.  A  rather  small  figure,  of 
medium  height  for  a  woman.  Large,  powerful 
hands.  Now,  during  the  interview,  she  drooped 
back  into  the  depths  of  an  armchair  opposite  the 
baby  grand  in  her  small  piano  room.  Now  she 
was  on  her  feet,  in  swift  movement — out  into  the 
hall  to  snatch  up  a  perfectly  black  angora  cat, 
swiftly  back  to  introduce  it  as  her  pet,  just  re¬ 
turned  from  being  boarded  out  for  the  summer. 

I  When  she  placed  it  on  the  piano,  it  gravely 
smelled  of  a  bowl  of  flowers.  She  greeted  this 
with  a  ripple  of  laughter. 

The  distinguished  pianist  and  magnetic  only 
woman  symphony  orchestra  conductor  was  in  an 
i  unusually  tranquil  mood,  despite  not  being  quite 
settled  back  in  her  Commonwealth  avenue  apart¬ 
ment  after  her  vacation.  It  had  been  her  first 
real  vacation  in  five  years  or  so.  She  had  revisited 
her  native  England  for  the  first  time  in  that 
period,  spent  most  of  her  time  in  an  unhurried 
I  country  spot. 
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Leginska’ s  Dream 

Stands  Fulfilled 

To  New  York  She  Introduces 
Her  Women’s  Orchestra; 
-r-One  Hundred  Strong  ^ 

WHAT  Miss  Leginska  Attempted  m 
her  latter  days  at  Boston,  she  has 
now  brought  to  pass  in  New  York. 
Last  Saturday  at  Carnegie  Hall,  her  Na¬ 
tional  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra- - 
“one  hundred  musicians,  one  hundred  per 
cent  women” — gave  a  first  and  fairly  suc¬ 
cessful  concert.  “They  marched  ceremo¬ 
niously  to  the  stage,  all  attired  in  black 
with  white  collars,  after  the  fashion  of 
their  conductor.  They  made  a  sober,  j 
even  a  Puritan,  picture.”  In  The  Sun,  1 
Mr.  Henderson  continues  the  report: 

“Where  Miss  Leginska  found  them  all 
can  only  be  conjectured.  She  had  eight 
double  basses,  all  women,  and  evidently 
no  novices.  Only  one  of  them  used  an 
Italian  bow;  the  other  seven  went  at  it 
full-fisted.  There  were  five  horns. 
Where,  when  and  why  do  women  take  up 
the  horn?  ’Cellos  can  be  obtained  by 
scores,  but  where  do  you  get  a  female 
tuba-player?  And  whence  comes  the  lady 
,  tympanist? 

“No  matter.  There  they  all  were,  and 
|  it  was  demonstrated  early  in  the  concert 
that  by  far  the  larger  number  were  not 
new  to  orchestral  performance.  There 
was  too  much  knowledge  of  routine  for 
that.  There  were  technical  slips,  to  be 
sure  and  in  Schumann’s  symphony  in 
B-flat  there  was  considerable  exposure  of 
the  rawness  of  the  organization.  Some 
of  the  long-drawn  phrases  of  the  slow 
movement  were  separated  from  one  an¬ 
other  by  pauses  more  than  rhetorical.  1 
One  felt  that  some  of  those  charming 
wind  players  needed  time  to  get  breath. 

“But,  on  the  whole,  the  first  concert 
of  this  new  orchestra  was  distinctly  worth 
while.  The  girls  knew  how  to  count 
their  rests.  The  strings  delivered  a 
fairly  good  quality  of  tone  and  played 
with  assurance  and  spirit.  The  trumpets 
and  trombones  were  somewhat  rough, 
but  that  is  a  fault  which  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  corrected  soon.  And  there  was  not 
a  general  understanding  of  the  difference  i 
between  moderato  and  forte.  .  .  . 

The  opening  number,  Glinka’s  overture  I 
to  Russian  and  Ludamilla”  went  off  well.  | 
There  was  plenty  of  snap  and  fire  in  the 
performance.  After  the  symphony  Miss 
Leginska  played  the  solo  part  in  Mozart’s 
Piano  Concerto  in  A  major  directing  the 
orchestra  at  the  same  time.  She  might 
possibly  have  got  on  as  well  without  quite 
so  much  conducting — leaping  to  her  feet 
i  after  every  piano-passage,  even  beating 
time  with  one  hand  while  she  was  play¬ 
ing  with  the  other.  However,  if  she  likes  I 
to  work  so  hard  it  is  her  affair.  She  had 
our  sympathy  and  admiration.  In  spite  of  ! 
the  manifest  anxiety  of  the  occasion  she 
|  gave  a  pretty  smooth  and  pleasing  key- 
,  board  performance. 

jj  “After  the  concerto  the  orchestra  played 
;  Rimsky-Korsakov’s  “Russ'an  Easter”  and 

i.  i»  i  ii)  i  in  JxiuLunuuimji.il  .j i  ■■  _  _ .  J 

herself  known  as  a  clever  conductor.  Why  i 
should  we  not  have  women  conductors  | 
and  orchestras?  Why  should  not  wo¬ 
men  play  orchestral  instruments?  The 
National  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra 
had  a  very  businesslike  appearance  and 
went  at  its  program  in  a  workwomanlike 
!  manner.  This  music-lover  hopes  that 
these  musicians  will  find  favor  with  the 
:  public  and  not  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
passing  curiosity.” 
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Leginska:  Chicagoan  View 

Miss  Leginska  was  guest-conductor  $he  ■ 
other  day  at  a  concert  of  the  Chicagoan 
Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra.  On  the 
program  were  Chaikovsky's  Fifth  Sym¬ 
phony  and  the  Concerto  by  Lyapunov,  in 
which  she  is  both  pianist  and  conductor. 
In  The  Evening  Post,  Mr.  Plackett  set 
down  these  impressions: 

Miss  Leginska  is  a  striking  per¬ 
sonality  and  one  who  always  sue-  E 
ceeds  in  making  things  interesting. 

.  .  .  As  a  conductor  she  believes  in 
the  strongest  contrasts  of  tone-colors, 
dynamics  and  tempi.  The  slow 
movements  of  Chaikovsky’s  Sym¬ 
phony  she  broadened  out  until  it  was 


almost  impossible  for  the  players  to 
maintain  the  firm  texture,  while 
some  of  the  fast  places  she  took  at  a 
furious  tempo.  It  was  dramatic  and 
highly  emotional  in  conception,  but 
did  not  always  work  out  well  as  a 
matter  of  orchestral  playing.  The 
results  would  have  been  better  had 
she  contented  herself  with  some 
modifications  of  her  interpretive 
ideals.  But  not  she.  Thus  it  had  to 
be  and  not  otherwise.  This  uncom¬ 
promising  attitude  makes  her  an  in¬ 
teresting  personality. 

In  certain  episodes  she  produced  ef¬ 
fects  of  beauty  and  of  power.  Her 
feeling  for  the  melodic  line  wus  keen 
and  in  the  more  quiet  passages, 
where  things  moved  along  steadily, 
the  players  followed  her  well.  Rich 
colorings  and  forceful  dynamics.  Yet 
as  a  whole,  while  her  purpose  was 
evident  and  had  artistic  meaning,  the 
effect  was  spasmodic  and  not  firmly 
knit.  But  striking  and  made  an  im¬ 
pression  on  the  public. 

In  Lyapunov’s  Concerto  she  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  piano  while  playing 
the  solo-pat~t  and  made  a  bril¬ 
liant  display.  She  has  the  pian- 
istic  gift,  and  when  both  hands  -were 
busy  on  the  keyboard  she  kept  the 
players  in  time  with  her  head.  A 
real  stunt  which  she  did  in  style  to 
the  vast  delight  of  the  audience.  .  .  .* 
And  now  she  goes  back  to  London, 
‘‘where,”  she  says,  “life  is  simpler 
and  easier.” 
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WHAT  Miss  Leginska  Attempted  in 
her  latter  days  at  Boston,  she  has 
now  brought  to  pass  in  New  York. 
Last  Saturday  at  Carnegie  Hall,  her  Na¬ 
tional  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra- - 
“one  hundred  musicians,  one  hundred  per 
cent  women’’ — gave  a  first  and  fairly  suc¬ 
cessful  concert.  “They  marched  ceremo¬ 
niously  to  the  stage,  all  attired  in  black 
with  white  collars,  after  the  fashion  of 
their  conductor.  They  made  a  sober, 
even  a  Puritan,  picture.”  In  The  Sun, 
Mr.  Henderson  continues  the  report: 

“Where  Miss  Leginska  found  them  all 
can  only  be  conjectured.  She  had  eight 
double  basses,  all  women,  and  evidently 
no  novices.  Only  one  of  them  used  an 
Italian  bow;  the  other  seven  went  at  it 
full-listed.  There  were  five  horns. 
Where,  when  and  why  do  women  take  up 
the  horn?  ’Cellos  can  be  obtained  by 
scores,  but  where  do  you  get  a  female 
tuba-player?  And  whence  comes  the  lady 
,  tympanist? 

“No  matter.  There  they  all  were,  and 
i  it  was  demonstrated  early  in  the  concert 
that  by  far  the  larger  number  were  not 
new  to  orchestral  performance.  There 
was  too  much  knowledge  of  routine  for 
that.  There  were  technical  slips,  to  be 
sure  and  in  Schumann’s  symphony  in 
B-fiat  there  was  considerable  exposure  of 
the  rawness  of  the  organization.  Some 
of  the  long-drawn  phrases  of  the  slow 
movement  wrere  separated  from  one  an¬ 
other  by  pauses  more  than  rhetorical. 
One  felt  that  some  of  those  charming 
wind  players  needed  time  to  get  breath. 

“But,  on  the  whole,  the  first  concert 
of  this  new  orchestra  was  distinctly  worth 
while.  The  girls  knew  how  to  count 
their  rests.  The  strings  delivered  a 
fairly  good  quality  of  tone  and  played 
with  assurance  and  spirit.  The  trumpets 
and  trombones  were  somewhat  rough, 
but  that  is  a  fault  which  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  corrected  soon.  And  there  was  not 
a  general  understanding  of  the  difference 
between  moderato  and  forte.  .  .  . 

The  opening  number,  Glinka’s  overture 
to  Russian  and  Ludamilla”  went  off  well. 
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Leginska:  Chicagoan  View 

Miss  Leginska  was  guest-conducxcu*  £he 
other  day  at  a  concert  of  the  Chicagoan 
Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra.  On  the 
program  were  Chaikovsky's  Fifth  Sym¬ 
phony  and  the  Concerto  by  Lyapunov,  in 
which  she  is  both  pianist  and  conductor. 
In  The  Evening  Post,  Mr.  Hackett  set 
down  these  impressions: 

Miss  Leginska  is  a  striking  per¬ 
sonality  and  one  who  always  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  making  things  interesting. 

.  .  .  As  a  conductor  she  believes  in 
the  strongest  contrasts  of  tone-colors, 
dynamics  and  tempi.  The  slow 
movements  of  Chaikovsky’s  Sym¬ 
phony  she  broadened  out  until  it  was 

almost  impossible  for  the  players  to 
maintain  the  firm  texture,  while 
some  of  the  fast  places  she  took  at  a 
furious  tempo.  It  was  dramatic  and 
highly  emotional  in  conception,  but 
did  not  always  work  out  well  as  a 
matter  of  orchestral  playing.  The 
results  would  have  been  better  had 
she  contented  herself  with  some 
modifications  of  her  interpretive 
ideals.  But  not  she.  Thus  it  had  to 
be  and  not  otherwise.  This  uncom¬ 
promising  attitude  makes  her  an  in¬ 
teresting  personality. 

In  certain  episodes  she  produced  ef¬ 
fects  of  beauty  and  of  power.  Her 
feeling  for  the  melodic  line  was  keen 
and  in  the  more  quiet  passages, 
where  things  moved  along  steadily, 
the  players  followed  her  well.  Rich 
colorings  and  forceful  dynamics.  Yet 
as  a  whole,  while  her  purpose  was 
evident  and  had  artistic  meaning,  the 
effect  was  spasmodic  and  not  firmly 
knit.  But  striking  and  made  an  im¬ 
pression  on  the  public. 

In  Lyapunov's  Concerto  she  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  piano  while  playing 
the  solo-pai~t  and  made  a  bril-. 
liant  display.  She  has  the  pian- 
istic  gift,  and  when  both  hands  were 
busy  on  the  keyboard  she  kept  the 
players  in  time  with  her  head.  A 
real  stunt  which  she  did  in  style  to 
the  vast  delight  of  the  audience.  .  . 
And  now  she  goes  back  to  London, 
‘‘where,”  she  says,  “life  is  simpler 
and  easier.” 
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Wagner’s  “Rienzi”  overture.  The  audi¬ 
ence  seemed  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
entire  concert.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  Miss  Leginska  exhibited  a  fine 
confidence  and  a  comforting  competence 
with  the  baton.  She  has  not  now  to  make 
herself  known  as  a  clever  conductor.  Why 
should  we  not  have  women  conductors 
and  orchestras?  Why  should  not  wo¬ 
men  play  orchestral  instruments?  The 
National  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra 
had  a  very  businesslike  appearance  and 
j  went  at  its  program  in  a  workwomanlike 
!  manner  .  This  music-lover  hopes  that 
j  these  musicians  will  find  favor  with  the 
public  and  not  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
passing  curiosity.” 
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